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The Antarctic Tragedy 


For ten months in their double 
tent, on the ice plains of the Antarc- 
tic continent, lay the frozen bodies of 
the three heroes who, for the honor 
of England, had sought and reached 
the Southern Pole, while the world 
wondered and waited and feared. 
They had left behind them in the 
waste their two companions, whose 
strength had failed them and who 
had died. At last the word was 
flashed from New Zealand, and imme- 
diately the memorable, pitiful story 
was repeated in every hamlet in 
Christendom. So deep, so universal, 
is the sympathy of every soul for 
courage and self sacrifice even unto 
death. 

Why, after a magnificent success 
happily achieved, did they fail to 
bring back with them the glory of 
conquest? Was it because their dis- 
appointment at finding that another 
had anticipated them had broken 
their hearts? We cannot tell. We 
only know that Seaman Evans went 
insane with suffering and cold, that 
he was carried along as far as he 
could go, and then lay down to die. 
We know that when Captain Oates 
could go no further he was left, a tale 
for the ages of sublime self-martyr- 
dom. We know that they prest on 
slowly, painfully, unfed, unwarmed, 
and that they were found, having 
exhausted both food and fuel, victims 
of the supremest forces of nature, 
conquered in body, only eleven miles 


from relief, but never conquered in 
soul. Was there some mistake, some 
overdraft of fuel by one of the sup- 
porting parties that had been sent 
back? We do not know; perhaps it is 
best that we never shall know. They 
were heroes, and the good world of 
ours has bred many such, in high 
station and low, and will breed many 
more. 

Dr. Jackson, in one of his summer 
trips from Alaska to Lapland for 
reindeer, was told by the pagan Lap- 
land chief with whom he had bar- 
gained that the next summer he 
would not be there. He would be too 
old to follow the tribe in their migra- 
tions, and, after the custom, he 
would take with him a portion of 
food and go out into the lone desert 
of snow and lie down to die. The old 
man, the weak man, must not endan- 
ger the tribe. That was the brave 
ethics of barbarism. 

Even so, but not with the stolidity~ 
of the savage, died Captain Oates. He 
could go no farther. His strength 
was quite exhausted. They would 
have helped him along and died with 
him, but he would not consent. He 
begged them to leave him, that he 
might not destroy their chance of 
escape, but they refused. Yet they 
knew that to carry him or to remain 
with him was equal to death for all. 
Then he staggered painfully out 
from the tent, saying, “I am just 
going outside. I may be some time,” 
and they knew he would not return. 
They could not restrain him, they 
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should not perish. They waited silent- 
ly for half an hour, and he came not. 
Then they knew they need wait no 
longer, and the three . survivors 
prest on to snatch if they could the 
last chance for life which his death 
had given them. It was too much; it 
was too late. They too were the sac- 
rifice which godlike courage demands 
of mere human strength. The ages 
will long carry their names to illus- 
trate the high spirit of constancy 
and faith that fights fate to the death 
and in death overcomes. But no 
eloquence will ever match their 
worth; 
“For thereunto doth need a golden quill, 
And silver leaves them rightly to devise.” 
Thank God ‘that task is achieved, 
and the search for either Pole will 
demand no more victims. But the race 
of heroes will not fail. Other lives 
will be offered just as freely, some 
for glory, more for duty and service, 
whenever country calls on humanity, 
and God points the way to the 
perilous attempt that allures the 
great heart. 


For Peace in Mexico 


Mr. Taft’s attitude toward Mexico 
during the revolution which sent 
Porfirio Diaz into exile and gave the 
Presidency to Francisco I. Madero 
was characterized by patience and 
good judgment. Such is his attitude 
now, and we are glad to hear that the 
leading men of both parties in Con- 
gress are in agreement with him. It 
is reported that in his opinion noth- 
ing but a massacre of American resi- 
dents in Mexico could warrant armed 
intervention. But he finds it expedi- 


ent to send warships to Mexican | 


ports and to be prepared for such 
action as may possibly be required 
for the protection of American lives. 
It is his duty to do this. He most 
earnestly desires to avoid interven- 
tion, and this should be the desire of 
the people of the United States. 
Intervention in Mexico would mean 
war. And what kind of a war? Mili- 
tary experts who are familiar with 
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the situation say that all factions in 
Mexico, forgetting their differences, 
would unite to oppose the intervening 
force; that American residents would 
be the first to suffer death; that an 
army of 250,000 men would be re- 
quired; that their services would be 
needed for two or three years, and 
that the money cost would not be 
less than $1,000,000 a day. It is said 
that this was the answer to an in- 
quiry addrest by Mr. Taft to a mili- 
tary adviser whose opinion he sought. 
Every effort not forbidden by the 
dignity of a great nation and its re- 
gard for its citizens residing abroad 
must be exerted to prevent such a 
conflict. 

We believe that war with Mexico 
would be little short of a calamity. 
The war might be ended in two or 
three years, but it would probably in- 
volve acquisition of territory, and the 
employment of an armed police force 
for many years to come in restrain- 
ing and governing a bitterly hostile 
population, more than 75 per cent of 
which is illiterate. And there are also 
to be considered the war debt and the 
new taxes, the demoralizing effect of 
war in our own affairs, the diversion 
of the energies of our people from 
domestic problems and reforms. War 
with Mexico might check our prog- 


ress for a quarter of a century. To’ 


our own losses would be added those 
of Mexico, which every enlightened 
Mexican patriot would deplore. 

If President Madero and Felix 
Diaz are patriots, having the inter- 
ests of the Mexican people at heart, 
they will welcome any friendly proj- 
ect for the restoration of. peace and 
the establishment of good govern- 
ment in their country. The concep- 
tion and elaboration of such a project 
may well engage the minds of good 
men on both sides of the Rio Grande. 
The appointment of a commission has 
been suggested, and there are men of 
prominence at Washington who hope, 
it is reported, that Justice Gerard, of 
the New York Supreme Court, presi- 
dent of the Mexico Society, can be 
induced to undertake a mission of 
inquiry and conciliation in Mexico. 
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Mr. John Barrett, director of the 
Pan-American Union, in which a 
score of Latin-American countries 
are interested, would have a commis- 
sion composed of such men as Sena- 
tor Root, William J. Bryan, the 
Washington diplomatic representa- 
tives of two or three South American 
republics, and Senor De la Barra, of 
Mexico. His proposition has not been 
well received by the American colony 
at the Mexican capital, or by our 
State Department, yet it deserves 
careful consideration. 

If the warring factions in Mexico 
are to be approached by any commis- 
sion seeking to mediate or to concili- 
ate, and if the initiative in any such 
project is to be taken in the United 
States or by our Government, the 
commission should include _ repre- 
sentatives of two or three South 
American countries far removed 
from the scene of disturbance. We 
should suggest Argentina and Bra- 
zil. The people of the United States 
do not want to deprive Mexico of any 
part of her territory. A vast majority 
of them desire that Mexico shall be 
peaceful, prosperous and intact. But 
many who live in the countries south 
of us are not convinced that this is 
our attitude. Secretary Knox said 
last year to the Assembly of Nica- 
ragua: 


I beg to assure you, and I am sure that 
what I say meets the approval of the people 
and the President of the United States, that 
my Government does not covet an inch of 
territory south of the Rio Grande. The full 
measure and extent of our policy is to assist 
in the maintenance of republican institu- 
tions upon this hemisphere, and we are 
anxious that the experiment of government 
of the people, for the people and by the 
people shall not fail in any republic on this 
continent. 


Any attempt to mediate or to con- 
ciliate in Mexico should be made in 
such a way that suspicion as to mo- 
tive would surely be disarmed, and 
the codperation of unbiased South 
American republics should be sought. 

Those who desire to see peace and 
decent government in Mexico, and 
who realize how harmful, in many 
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ways, intervention and war would be, 
should strive to devise some plan of 
conciliation that will not offend our 
sensitive Mexican neighbors, but will 
be regarded by them as.an expression 
of friendship. This is not an easy 
task, but it is not an impossible one. 
It seems to us that the work can be 
done, if undertaken by eminent and 
tactful Americans, who are familiar 
with the problem, who will wisely 
seek assistance from the Far South, 
and who can use the diplomatic skill 
that the situation demands. 


Clearing the Papal Docket 


The ecclesiastical historians in the 
name of Pius X have eliminated four 
doubtful Popes, Boniface VI, Boni- 
face VII, John XVI, and Benedict X. 
The reason given is that the Pope is 
not sure that the four should be on 
the Pontifical list. Furthermore we 
are assured that he intends to strike 
out more doubtful tiaras. The pur- 
gating process is a high compliment 
to an author and work under the ban, 
viz: Duchesne and his “Liber Pontifi- 
calis.” It is also a bit of a consolation 
to the Anglican divines, whom Leo 
XII so cruelly snubbed. Of course, 
the clever canonists will get over the 
difficulties of Apostolic Succession 
without any allusion to Duchesne and 
with the complete annihilation of 
Anglican claims. That is why they 
are canonists and theologians. 


The President’s Veto 


The last great act, it may be, 
of President Taft’s administration, 
is his veto of the evil immigration 
bill. Congress may override it; but, 
as a President can, he has honored 
his responsible office. Would that he 
had exercised the same wisdom by 
vetoing the Canal Tolls bill. 

Mr. Taft took full time to consider 
the question of veto. He heard argu- 
ments on both sides, as if he were 
sitting in a court. There were in the 
bill excellent provisions which ought 
to be embodied in law. But it had one 
fatal fault: it shut out aliens who 
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cannot read. This was the central 
provision of the bill, but not its real 
object. Those who devised it were not 
afraid that the admission of a mi- 
nority of illiterate immigrants would 
be dangerous to our free institutions 
or to public morality. The danger is 
greater from those who can read; 
they are -the anarchists, the Black 
Hand leaders. The object was to shut 
out workers, to hold the jobs for 
those who are here, as if our wide 
country did not offer opportunity 
enough for all who will come these 
next hundred years. Secretary Nagel 
puts the case clearly when he says 
that on its merits the bill cannot be 
defended, and “‘its final purpose is to 
reduce the quantity of cheap labor 
in this country,” and it is, he says, 
“urged for a reason we are unwilling 
to assert”’—he might have said, 
ashamed to assert. 

The bill provides for the exclusion 
of unskilled labor. But this is just the 
labor which we most need and which 
our native people do not supply. 
They want something better. It is 
true that there is congestion in a few 
Eastern cities, and conditions are 
sometimes deplorable. But even so 
they are better than those from 
which these immigrants have es- 
caped; and there are deplorable con- 
ditions in sections of the country in- 
habited by those whose ancestors 
came more than a hundred years ago. 
What we need is in some way to dis- 
tribute the immigrants so that they 
may be directed to sections where 
labor is most in demand. They are 
to a surprising degree already set- 
tled in the country districts and oc- 
cupying farms. 

Yet, for us, it is not the economic 
consideration that is most to be con- 
sidered, but the sentimental, the phil- 
anthropic one. If these immigrants 
are illiterate,.it is because their gov- 
ernments have opprest them in dis- 
couraging their education. They come 
to improve their condition while pay- 
ing good work for their support. Our 
history has ever welcomed the op- 
prest of all the world. Let them come 
so long as we have room for them. 
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In blessing them we shall be twice 
blest. It is a shame to shut any out 
because they are poor, or poorly 
taught, if they have the desire to se- 
cure a share in our free institutions. 
We thank President Taft for his veto. 
May Congress be also wise. 


Racial Arrogance 


While we agree with Senator Bacon 
that the necessity of intervention on 
our part in Mexico would be most un- 
fortunate for us, we cannot accept 
his statement as to one of its effects. 
He says: 


If we went into Mexico it is very doubt- 
ful if we should ever come out of it. If we 
were to attempt thereafter to hold Mexico 
and govern that country it could only be by 
making it a subject colony, as it could never 
become a part of our representative gov- 
ernment. 


It might be, as Senator Bacon im- 
plies, that another war with Mexico 
would end with more annexation of 
Mexican territory, which our people 
do not now desire; but we would not 
dare to say that neither Mexico nor 
any part of it could ever “become a 
part of our representative govern- 
ment.” Why not? Because they are 
Mexicans, Greasers, and not proud 
Anglo-Saxons? Is there anything in 
the Latin intellect that makes it im- 
possible to conduct a representative 
government? Is not France doing it? 
Why cannot Spanish-speaking people 
do what. French-speaking people are 
doing? There are Mexicans who are 
as fine and able and-competent as 
we Americans are, and with educa- 
tion-the rest can be trained as well as 
we have been. 

It is intolerant and intolerable con- 
ceit to claim for our race, our people, 
an exclusive right to the possession 
of traits which other peoples can 
never acquire. It is the kind of lan- 
guage which makes the nations to the 
south suspicious of us. It is an arro- 
gance unjustified by any scientific 
evidence of our native and inherent 
superiority and their necessary in- 
feriority. There is absolutely no rea- 
son why, if any portion of Mexico 
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should be annexed, it would have to 
remain as a subject possession, with 
no hope of admission to Statehood. 
We have, after a period of tutelage, 
made States of a big territory taken 
by war from Mexico in 1848, and we 
could do as much again. We already 
have 300,000 Americans in Mexico. 
But we do not want intervention 
or war or annexation. We want peace 
in Mexico and with Mexico. The 
moral of all this is that we should 
provide for the ultimate admission of 
Porto Rico as a full, self-governing 
territory, and later as a State. 


What Is Slavery? 


We hear much in these days of in- 
dustrial slavery, and have been much 
puzzled to know just what the term 
means. The word is in every eloquent 
labor speech or Socialist speech. Do 
those who use it mean what that bad 
word has hitherto meant in our his- 
tory, or something quite different? 

Take a single case of its use, as 
given in the reports of the last week. 
Mr. Gompers, head of the Federation 
of Labor, is thus quoted in an address 
against compulsory arbitration, such 
as they have in Australia and New 
Zealand : 


It would make it unlawful for men and 
women to stop work, and would visit any 
cessation from labor with fines and impris- 
onment. When you have done that you 
have taken away from workers their sole 
opportunity to enforce some degree of re- 
spect for their claims upon society, and 
have re-established slavery of the worst 
kind in this country. 


We are not just now raising the 
question of compulsory arbitration, 
but solely that of the meaning of the 
word slavery. This compulsory ar- 
bitration, he says, would be “slavery 
of the worst kind,” because it might 
forbid a strike. Now we have known 
slavery in this country, in which a 
workman had no wages, was fed and 
clothed as the master chose, was 
whipt if he did not work to suit the 
master, was caught and whipt if he 
ran away, was not allowed lawful 
marriage, was not allowed to learn to 
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read, and he or his wife or children 
could be sold where he could never see 
them again. That was the slavery we 
were familiar with till Abraham Lin- 
coln’s day, and the memory of which 
clings to the definition of the word. 

It is evident that this “worst 
slavery” is not like that. These slaves 
could, as they do in Australia, con- 
tract for their labor, choose their own 
food and clothes, leave work, at least 
individually, when they pleased, 
marry and keep their families, read 
and publish newspapers which criti- 
cise their employers, even vote and 
make laws binding on their employ- 
ers. They can live in their own com- 
fortable houses and be respected citi- 
zens. This is not slavery as we know 
the word. 

Well, what does it mean? So far as 
we can see, in its use by Mr. Gompers, 
it means the restraint of. liberty to 
enter a combination to stop work 


. unitedly without first submitting the 


difference to impartial arbitration, 
and the obligation to submit to such 
arbitration en masse. But under what 
rhetoric this agreement, which the 
workingmen of Australia and New 
Zealand have chosen to put them- 
selves under, should be called slavery, 
and that of the worst kind, we fail 
to understand. It is not anarchy, but 
we should call it a phase of freedom. 


An Industrial Board 


If you are too sensitively organized 
to enjoy your food with your eyes 
open, or if it would hurt your feel- 
ings overmuch to see men and girls 
plunging to death from flaming fac- 


tory windows, you might not enjoy 


reading the report of the New York 
State Factory Investigating Commis- 
sion, which was laid before the Legis- 
lature last week. Its pictures of daily 
and nightly life in the up-State can- 
neries, in subterranean bakeries, in 
crowded lofts and tenements where 
toiling women and children are hud- 
dled, and in scores of trades that, by 
the very nature of the operations car- 
ried on, are deadly, were prepared 
for such well-toughened humans as 











legislative committees are made of. 
Yet it must be hoped that enough lay- 
men—and women—will study its 
pages to insure the creation of a pub- 
lic opinion too determined for legis- 
lators.to disregard it with impunity. 

The commission was created by the 
Legislature of 1911 and continued by 
the Legislature of 1912. Its chairman 
was Senator Robert F. Wagner, and 
among its members, besides Assem- 
blymen, have been Samuel Gompers, 
president of the Federation of Labor; 
Mary E. Dreier, president of the 
Women’s Trade Union League of 
New York; Simon Brentano, Robert 
E. Dowling, Frank A. Tierney, secre- 
tary; Abram I. Elkus, chief counsel, 
and Bernard L. Shientag, associate 
counsel. The report bears abundant 
internal evidence that Mr. Elkus has 
been far more than a mere profes- 
sional adviser. He has plainly devoted 
to this work the thought and labor 


of a man deeply interested in finding - 


ways and means to deal with intoler- 
able conditions, to which civilized so- 
ciety must put an end. 

The commission makes specific 
recommendations touching fire pre- 
vention and overcrowding, and relat- 
ing to industries carried on in tene- 
ments, and conditions in the danger- 
ous trades. Among these the most 
noteworthy is the commonsense 
proposition that the number of 
workers in any factory building be 
limited by the capacity of the stair- 
ways. But the commission has real- 
ized also that an existing situation 
calls for something radically different 
from a further multiplication of spe- 
cific statutes. With wisdom and cour- 


age it has accepted the clear teach-- 


ings of experience and of scientific 
analysis, and has proposed the one 
plan which will bear examination. 
“Laws enacted to protect industrial 
workers and to improve their condi- 
tion,” the commission says, “are of 
little value unless adequate machin- 
ery of government is provided to ad- 
minister them intelligently and to en- 
force them effectively.” The Depart- 
ment of Labor is charged in this 
State with responsibility for admin- 
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istering statutes relating to the 
health and safety of nearly 2,000,000 
industrial workers. It therefore 
should be one of the great and pre- 
éminently useful departments of the 
State. In fact, however, it has con- 
fined its efforts to police duty in pro- 
tection and punishment of violators 
of particular provisions of the stat- 
utes. “It has utterly failed,” the com- 
mission says, to develop its true 
function of promoting the constant 
improvement of working conditions. 

*The ineffectiveness of the adminis- 
tration of the labor law the commis- 
sion attributes to defects in the law 
itself, framed on a mistaken theory. 
Provisions so specific and rigid as to 
make their enforcement unjust or 
impossible are the net product of this 
theory,.which ignores the endless di- 
versity and the ceaseless variation of 
industrial conditions. The commis- 
sion says: 

In Europe the futility of regulating labor 
conditions by specific statutes was recog- 
nized a long time ago. There the statutes 
are very broad and general, and power is 
given to administrative boards to make 
rules and regulations for their application. 


The commission accordingly rec- 
ommends that an industrial board 
within the Department of Labor be 
created, to consist of the Commis- 
sioner of Labor as chairman of the 
board, and four associate members to 
be appointed by the Governor. This 
board should be given power after a 
public hearing to make, alter, amend 
and repeal rules and regulations to 
carry into effect the provisions of a 
general labor law or industrial code, 
and to apply them to specific condi- 
tions by specific means and methods. 
The Commissioner of Labor should 
remain as now the administrative 
head of the Department of Labor, and 
individually responsible for the en- 
forcement of the law. 

The report goes fully into the 
question of the constitutionality of 
such a delegation of power, and 
argues convincingly from decisions of 
the Court of Appeals in this State, 
and of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, that legislation per- 
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mitting such full power of regulation 
by an administrative body will be 
sustained. 

We are confident that these well- 
considered recommendations will be 
enacted. They are backed by the 
opinion and influence of the most 
enlightened elements of the commun- 
ity, and by conclusive experience else- 
where. The benefits of morality, 
health and prolongation of life which 
they would insure to millions of in- 
dustrial workers would be great be- 
yond possible calculation. 


The Times Change 


An interesting example is given by 
Dr. R. F. Horton, a distinguished 
English Congregational minister, of 
the way the times change and men 
change with them. 

Thirty years ago Dr. Horton, who 
was then leaving Oxford, was ap- 
pointed an examiner in the Rudi- 
ments of Faith and Religion for 
those who were taking a degree. His 
nomination excited the greatest op- 
position in the Anglican Church. The 
country clergy crowded Convocation 
and his name was rejected. He had 
many an insulting letter from clergy- 
men and others, as if he had obtruded 
himself on the sacred preserves of the 
Church. Among those who most posi- 
tively, but yet very courteously ob- 
jected, was Canon Scott Holland. He 
explained to Dr. Horton that his op- 
position was not on personal grounds, 
but he thought it intolerable that a 
Nonconformist should examine men 
on the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
Church. The opposition was decisive, 
but was presented in so kindly a way 
as only to endear to him his opponent. 

Thirty years have past. Now by 
the late action of the Congregation a 
Nonconformist can not only be an 
examiner, but can receive theological 
degrees at Oxford; and this has been 
done largely by the appeal for liberty 
made by this same Dr. Scott Holland, 
now Regius Professor of Theology. 
During these years Mansfield Col- 
lege, the Congregational college at 
Oxford, has gained theological emi- 
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nence in the university, with both its 
students and professors. It has shown 
that Dissenters could be the best of 
Christians and scholars. But this is 
only a fraction of the influence that 
has made the change of spirit. All 
the churches are turning to unity 
rather than controversy. They are 
learning to value more the essential 
and less the accidental and subordi- 
nate. It is just so in this country. De- 
nominations are coming together, 
consolidating or at least federating in 
good fellowship. Close communion- 
ism has pretty much died out. It lin- 
gers only in dusky shades. It was not 
so thirty years ago. The things that 
divide are seen to be of little account, 
and we are forgetting that they still 
separate us by almost invisible bar- 
riers easily crost. Prof. Scott Holland 
is simply one of the millions. 


The Mistreatment of Castro 


The immigration officials at Ellis 
Island and elsewhere are officers of 
the Government, with semi-judicial 
functions. Among other duties they 
pass upon the eligibility of immi- 
grants and decide, subject to appeal 
to the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor, whether they shall be ex- 
cluded from our shores. Immigration 
officials have no more business to pre- 
judge a case or to find pretexts to 
exclude an alien because a Secretary 
of State does not like him than a 
judge has to favor the defendant 
against the plaintiff. 

Yet the Ellis Island authorities, ap- 
parently inspired by some one high in 
the Administration at Washington, 
have left no stone unturned to keep 
ex-President Castro out of the coun- 
try. When he arrived here weeks ago 
they kept him in confinement with a 
guard in front of his door. No one 
could gain access to him. He was even 
denied the right of counsel till the 
case came before the courts. Every 
effort was made to induce him volun- 
tarily to leave our shores. That fail- 
ing, and after much delay, he was 
brought to trial before the Ellis 
Island authorities. 
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As Castro had passed the medical 

examination and no one could accuse 
him of being a pauper, it was pro- 
posed to exclude him on the ground 
that he had given orders to murder 
Paredes, a Venezuelan revolutionist. 
The law says that only one who has 
been convicted of a crime involving 
“moral turpitude,” or who admits he 
has committed such a crime, shall be 
excluded. Yet the State Department 
sent cables to Venezuela to get the 
evidence in the case. 
- As of course Castro had never been 
“convicted” by a Venezuelan court of 
murdering Paredes, the immigration 
authorities decided Castro was a 
criminal within the meaning of the 
law because he refused to answer the 
questions put to him about Paredes. 
In other words, Castro was declared 
guilty because he refused to incrimi- 
nate himself—a most extraordinary 
principle of legal justice. This, how- 
ever, was sustained by Secretary 
Nagel on appeal, who, it was said, 
even called a Cabinet meé¢ting to con- 
sider it. 

Then the case came up for review 
before the United States courts and 
Judge Ward last Saturday made 
short work of the fallacies of Com- 
missioner Williams, of Ellis Island, 
and Secretary Nagel, and ad- 
mitted Castro to the country. The 
case may, of course, be appealed and 
possibly even reversed. Nevertheless 
we do not recall any previous instance 
where a foreigner seeking entrance to 
our shores has been subjected to such 
shabby treatment. And this we say 
without assuming to defend Castro’s 
administration or his personal char- 
acter. If an alien is to be kept out of 
the United States arbitrarily and 
without law we might as well adopt 
once and for all the blessings of a 
Russian bureaucracy and have done 
with it. 

As to Ellis Island we suggest that 
President Wilson ask his new Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Labor to make 
a thoro investigation of conditions 
prevailing there. Other instances 
have come to our attention that would 
seem to indicate that the Bureau of 
Immigration needs looking into. 
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Food Prices 


The Census is giving us data that 
help to explain American life and 
have a good deal to say about the 
prevalence of high prices. The 
trouble rests in part on the lack of 
balance between increase of popula- 
tion and increase of crops for food. 
We have in the United States about 
1,900,000,000 acres, and of this only 
a little over 900,000,000 are as. yet 
tackled by the farmer; while of cul- 
tivated acres there are only a little 
over 800,000,000. This leaves more 
than half the United States untilled. 
The increase during the last ten years 
of tilled acres is only 15 per cent. 
The total product of crop increase 
has been about 20 per cent. Mean- 
while the population has increased 
something over that per cent. 

Following the data given us it is 
plain that we have two things to do. 
In the first place we must bring 
more acres under cultivation; and 
then we must produce to the acre a 
much larger yield. After a century 
of agricultural improvement in 
Europe, and about that measure of 
agricultural waste in America, we 
find that the ten-year average yield 
of wheat in the United States is 14 
bushels to the acre, while that of Ger- 
many is 29 bushels, that of Great 
Britain is 33 bushels, and that of 
Denmark is 40 bushels. This is not a 
question altogether of fertilizers, for 
there is a passion for applying com- 
mercial fertilizers now running loose 
in the United States. It is a problem 
of tillage and the prevention of 
waste. The farmer is just beginning 
to learn that conservation of the soil, 
and making soil, are his first and his 
chief obligations. He must learn how 
to keep what he has got and to add 
to it. The question of crops is wholly 
secondary, and farming will never be 
a failure where the tillage never 
wastes. 

Careful crop rotation was the first 
lesson along this line, but the farmer 
is learning now that he must go far- 
ther and understand why rotation 
was necessary. It was to enable 
Nature to put back into the soil what 
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he had taken out. We shall be able 
to feed any population that Nature 
evolves, and to feed them well; and 
we can go on with our eugenic prob- 
lem as far. as we please, creating as 
noble a race as history and economics 
have ever suggested, if we follow out 
the instructions of our agricultural 
colleges. We are entering the right 
road. We must do a little better than 
Denmark with its 40 bushels of wheat 
to the acre. In England the average 


_ yield of wheat for fifty-five years on 


well-tilled farms has been 37 bushels 
per acre, that is, on the longest 
farmed lands in Europe, and the 
yield instead of decreasing is in- 
creasing. There is plenty of day- 
light ahead, and not the least show 
for a pessimist. 


Expense of Children 


Vague talk about reforms is cheap 
and of little value. Increasing Home 
Efficiency comes to the point in a 
way that should make the advocates 
of child culture and eugenics glad. 
The authors tell us that children cost 
three kinds of things, just like 
potatoes and milk, that is, brains, 
money and muscle. The money cost is 
easy to estimate, or at least the 
easiest. Yet what the real bargain- 
counter cost of children is no one 
seems to have determined. To get 
right down to the actual cost of 
children we are pointed to the coal 
breaker cities in Pennsylvania, of 
which we are told that “three out of 
every five of the babes die; but 
they have them insured for forty dol- 
lars each.” A child costs about eight 
dollars a year till it is five years old, 
and then it sort of scratches around 
for itself. When it is ten it can go to 
work and help the family. So they in- 
sure them for forty dollars each, and 
if they live they have the kids to 
help them and if they die they get the 
insurance. 

Alongside this estimate, which is 
fairly good also for other rural sec- 
tions, we get the report of Rowntree, 
that in York County, England, every 
laborer who has three children must 


pass thru ten years when he and his 
family are underfed; but if he has 
only one they will be better fed to 
the extent of five shillings a week. 
According to this it takes two shil- 
lings and ten pence a week to keep 
a child in York, that is, thirty-seven 
dollars a year. A Nebraska farmer 
reports that a little daughter costs 
twenty dollars the first year; ten for 
the doctor and ten for clothes; “but 
I wish you could see what a beauty 
she is.” The wife of a New England 
business man reports that it costs 
exactly $667 to provide her baby’s 
outfit. Evidently you can place the 
average cost of a baby anywhere be- 
tween these two reckonings. A Penn- 
sylvania family reports that a girl 
fourteen years old costs $114.40 a 
year. Two children do not cost twice 
as much as one, nor do three children 
cost anything like three times as 
much. The second baby inherits a 
great deal. 

On the other hand, one mother de- 
clares that her life has been dwarfed 
in raising her family. Another gives 
the cost of children in this way, that 
the parents had to sidetrack all their 
own ambitions to educate the next 
generation. To all which common 
sense replies, Children should be ex- 
pected to codperate with their parents 
in making life smoother and easier, 
and no social system is worth sus- 
taining that upsets the family in 
training the young. Schooling should 
make the child more valuable as a 
family asset, not less. Mothers and 
fathers who are willing to exhaust. 
themselves for their children are evi- 
dently unfit to be parents at all. One 
function of a child evidently is to co- 
éperate with the father and mother 
in creating home life. We are inclined 
to think that the statistics offered are 
more suggestive than final. They will 
do to study, but they do not settle 
the question as to the cost of children. 
The old New England family came 
very near an ideal, and it was able 
to raise and feed twelve to fifteen 
children, and to educate them in 
home knowledge and practical wis- 
dom, where the farms were rock — 
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ribbed, and before science had 
taught us how to bring out a maxi- 


mum yield in the garden, orchard or 
field. 


In Brief 


Some 7,000 of the 229,000 men enrolled 
in the French Army are illiterate. The re- 
view America blames this state of affairs 
on the fact that the educational system of 
France is no longer administered by clerics. 
But was there ever a lower average of 
illiteracy in France than to-day? 


The march, or “hike,” of a crowd of 
women to Washington in order to help the 
cause of suffrage is not a very bright or 
useful device. It is fairly innocent, better 
than the British suffraget way, but it will 
never win success, and necessarily attracts 
ridicule and provokes insults from unman- 
nerly men. We hope the plan will not spread 
to the more intelligent and successful West. 


As might have been expected, the British 
House of Lords has by a vote of five to one 
without delay rejected the Welsh Church 
bill. But that does not kill it, for a year or 
two later, if the present Government is not 
overthrown, of which there is no present 
likelihood, it can by a second vote enact the 
bill. The bishops in the House of Lords have 
led the opposition; but why should a bishop 
be a lord and have a vote as such? 


At a dinner in this city last week, whose 
numbers, said to be 2500, overflowed the ca- 
pacity of the hotel, Mr. Roosevelt was en- 
thusiastically cheered and nominated for 
President in 1916. Again he positively op- 
posed any reunion with the Republican 
party, and declared that the Progressive 
party had come to stay. We do not observe 

- Mr. Munsey’s name among those of the dis- 
tinguished attendants. 


Dr. Chalmers Mitchell asserts that, be- 
sides man, only whales, elephants, eagles 
and parrots live to be one hundred years of 
age. He gives the ages of animals thus: 
Elephant, 100; whale, 100; eagle, 100; par- 
rot, 100; owl, 80; gorilla, orang-outang, 
chimpanzee, 70; crow, 60; rhinoceros, 60; 
lion, tiger, bear, 50; horse, deer, 40; goose, 
duck, 30; cattle, sheep, 20; squirrel, 20; 
canary, 20; cat, 20. Can any of our read- 
ers furnish concrete examples of unusual 
animal longevity? We should like to print 
some letters on this subject. 


The young women engaged in department 
stores in Montreal have an organization for 
their mutual benefit, and they lately made 
a sociological study of the family relations 
of 2471 women employed in eleven stores of 
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the city. Of these 30 per cent lived alone 
and supported themselves; the rest lived 
with their relatives.-But 7 per cent were the 
sole support of their families; 60. per cent 
aided in the family support, and but 3 per 
cent worked only for their -pin money or 
clothes, and did not aid in the support of 
the home. It is pretty clear that wages 
should not be cut on the ground that shop- 
girls live at home. 


President-elect Wilson issues a book this 
week compiled from his speeches, entitled 
“The New Freedom,” from which we take 
this splendid passage: 

The greatest thought one can have of freedom 
is as a gift that shall release men and women 
from all that pulls them back from being their 
best and from doing their best; that shall liberate 
their energy to its fullest limit, free their aspi- 
rations till no bounds confine them, and fill their 
spirits with the jubilance of realizable hope. 


We hope to take this as a pledge that, so 
far as he can accomplish it, all Jim Crow 
laws which pull back men and women in 
certain. states will be repealed, if he can 
accomplish it. 


Lynching is an imperfect way of getting 
justice—it blunders sometimes. Take the 
case at Houston, Miss. On February 7 a 
woman had been killed, and ten negroes 
were arrested on suspicion and two white 
men. A mob got evidence which looked to 
the guilt of one of the negroes, when a mob 
went to the jail, “decoyed” the jailer and 
two deputies into a room and locked it, and 
then took the negro and hanged him, freeing 
all the others. The next day they found they 
had hanged the wrong man. They caught 
what appears to have been the right negro, 
covered him with tar, made a fire and 
burned him to death. It seems that they had 
been too hasty. 


A prettier story cannot be found in novel 
or play than that of the merciful burglar of 
Los Angeles, told in the week’s despatches. 
A baby was suddenly attacked with croup 
at midnight. As the mother went out the 
front door to hasten for a doctor she was 
met by the burglar, who ordered her to 
be quiet on pain of death. She cried out, 
“My baby is dying and I must go for the 
doctor.” The burglar’s heart was softened. 
He said, “Let me help you.” He put his re- 
volver in his pocket, went with the mother 
to the baby’s cradle, called for vinegar, 
sugar and water, forced it down the baby’s 
throat, rubbed olive oil on the child’s chest 
for an hour until the spasm had past. “You 
must have a baby at home,” said the mother. 
“T have five,” was the reply. She makes no 
complaint against that burglar. 





‘Reminiscences of Abraham Lincoln 
By Gen. James Grant Wilson 


|The following. memorial address was delivered on Lincoln’s birthday, February 12, 
before the New York Genealogical and Biographical Society, for a report of which we 
ure indebted to its president, Mr, Clarence W. Bowen. The principal address was made 
by General Wilson; and the other speakers who had intimate intcrviews with President 
Lincoln were Henry Clews, banker, whose firm had close relations with Secretary Chase 
in providing funds for carrying on the war, and who told of Lincoln’s career, and his 
mastery even over Secretary Sianton; also Col. Albert B. Chandler, Mr. D. H. Butes 
and Mr. Charles A. Tinker, whose service in the telegraph office of the War Department 
allowed them to see a great deal of the President in both his serious and his jovial moods, 
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It was my great privilege first to 
talk face to face with Abraham Lin- 
coln in the month of October, 1858. 
I was visiting one of my father’s 
friends, an Illinois judge, and he said 
to me one morning, “Would you like 
to go and see Mr. Lincoln?” I said, 
“Very much, Judge.” At that time he 
was attracting the attention of the 
whole country by that series of fa- 
mous debates with Stephen A. Doug- 
las. The prize for which they were 
striving was a seat in the United 
States Senate. Douglas was re- 
elected, but Lincoln passed on to the 
highest place, in my judgment, that 
any man can occupy in this world, 
the Presidency of these United 
States. E 

We found Mr. Lincoln occupying a 
shabby, little, unkempt office, over a 
grocery shop. His face was rugged, 
his hair untidy, his arms and limbs 
seemed to me the longest that I had 
ever seen, with huge hands and feet, 
obviously giving little thought to the 
question of clothes, a sad expression 
on his countenance, with sad brown 
eyes, but at the relation of a good 
story by himself or another, his face 
would light up, his eyes would sparkle 
until he was positively handsome. 

Something was said about his first 
ancestor. He said, “Well, my young 
friend, my first ancestor that I know 
anything about was one Tom Lincoln, 
who came over in 1634 and settled at 
a place, Hingham—or perhaps it was 
‘Hang him’; which was it, Judge?” 
From that we passed on to the sub- 
ject of the wildcat currency which 
was current in the West some eighty 
years ago. 

Mr. Lingln said he was going 
down the Mississippi River on a 

‘steamboat when the pilot announced 


to the captain that they were out of 
wood. The captain said, “Well, put 
into the first wood pile.” As the flat- 
bottomed boat was run up on the 
mud shore the captain hailed a man 
that he saw walking around, as to 
the price of the wood. “Have you 
wood?” “Yes.” “For cash?” “Yes.” 
“Take wildcat currency?” “Yes.” 
“Well, how will you take it?” An 
back came the answer clear and dis- 
tinct, “Cord for cord.” 

The judge mentioned that I had 
been telling him some curious stories 
that I had heard from Mr. Custis, the 
adopted son of Washington, whom I 
had recently visited. Mr. Custis 
stated that Washington was the 
strongest man of his time, and in the 


favorite amusement of that period, 


which was as popular among young 
men as football has been with us in 
the past ten years, he had never been 
thrown, altho he had tried conclu- 
— with some professional wrest- 
ers. 

“Well,” said Mr. Lincoln, “do you 
know that that is exactly my record? 
I have been against a good many men, 
and I never saw but one fellow that 
I couldn’t throw on his back, and 
that was one chap, a big fellow 
named Jack Armstrong, strong as a 
Russian bear, whom I couldn’t get 
down. But let me tell you, I took par- 
ticularly good care to see he did not 
get me down.” 

The mention of Washington prob- 
ably suggested to Mr. Lincoln an- 
other incident, which I shall en- 
deavor to relate as nearly as possible 
in his own language. 

“You know, judge, I am one of the 
trustees of the lunatic asylum, and I 
went there last week to attend a 
meeting of the trustees, and on 
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walking thru a long, chilly, drafty 
hall I wore my hat to protect myself 
against a cold, and about half way 
thru the hall I was rather startled by 
a little lunatic dashing out from a 
side ‘door and drawing himself up in 
front of me, and throwing out his 
chest like a very dignified man, he 
said, ‘Sir, how dare you presume to 
wear your hat in the presence of 
Christopher Columbus?’ I took off 
my hat and said, ‘I beg your pardon, 
Mr. Columbus,’ and went on to the 
meeting. Returning half an hour 
later, the same little lunatic started 
out as I was going thru the hall, out 
of the same door; he drew himself up 
as before, but with a more haughty 
expression, and said, ‘Sir, how dare 
you presume to wear your hat in the 
presence of General Washington?’ ” 
Lincoln took off his hat and said, 
“TI beg your pardon, General Wash- 
ington, but, my friend, it seems to me 
—I have a pretty good memory—it 
seems to me you told me half an hour 
ago you-were Christopher Colum- 
bus.” “That is perfectly correct, sir, 
but that was by another mother.” 
Many years passed. I was in the 
Mississippi Valley with General 
Grant, and one day I received news 
that my younger brother had been 
mortally wounded in the battle of 
Fredericksburg. I went to the gen- 
eral with the news and told him I 
should like to have a furlough to go 
to Washington and see my brother in 
the Georgetown Hospital for officers, 
Georgetown being a part of Washing- 
ton as Harlem is a part of New York. 
I called at the White House. When 
the President saw me he said, “Well, 
Colonel, what brings you to Wash- 
ington?” I told him. “Well,” he said, 
“come in this afternoon at four 
o’clock, and we will walk right to the 
hospital and see the young captain.” 
I went at four o’clock. I found him 
buttonholed by a Buffalo member of 
Congress whom I happened to know, 
who was pressing with great earnest- 
ness and excessive vigor the claims 
of some of his constituents for some 
certain office. When he saw me he 
looked at me as much as to say, “I 
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wish you would take yourself out of 
here till I get thru.” But Lincoln 
caught a look at that expression and 
said, “It’s all right, John; turn on 
your oratory.” So the member of 
Congress resumed, but finally came 
to an end, as all things must, and 
when he was finished the President, 
looking at him very quizzically, first 
on one side of his face and then on 
the other, remarked, “John, how 
close you do shave!” The result of 
that was that we all left in the best 
of spirits, and parted at the gate of 
the White House, the member of Con- 
gress going his way and we going to 
the hospital. 

I said, “Mr. President, is that the 
manner in which you manage the 
politicians?” “Well, Colonel,” he re- 
plied, “you must not think you have 
got all the strategy in the army; we 
have to have a little bit for Wash- 
ington.” 

And that was his strategy. He did 
not argue with his people, but made 
some droll remark of that character, 
or told some funny story, and so he 
evaded the discussions with these 
people on the claims of their con- 
stituents. That is the way he talked 
to the politicians. 

A few days later the President and 
his Secretary of State, Mr. Seward, 
accompanied by a young officer, were 
taken in an ambulance drawn by four 
mules, to a spot across the long 
bridge over to the Virginia side of the 
Potomac, to attend an army review; 
the review of a corps. Down to and 
across the bridge all went very well, 
but on the Virginia side the roads 
were kept very badly, were of clay, 
and deep ruts were plentiful, and 
the driver had great difficulty with 
his mules, and the more difficulty he 
had the more angry he became, until 
finally he lost his temper and took to 
swearing, which became rather un- 
pleasant. The President leaned over 
and said, in his sweet voice, “Driver, 
my friend,” and the driver turned 
around. The President said to him, 
“Are you an Episcopalian?” The 
driver said, “Why, no. I ain’t much 
of anything, Mr. President. If I go 
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to church at all I generally go to the 
Methodists.” “Excuse me,” said the 
President, “I thought you must be an 
Episcopalian, for you swear just like 
Seward, and he is a church warden.” 

Some of. Mr. Seward’s friends 
thought they noted a little less pro- 
fanity on his part than previously. 
Of course, that is what the President 
intended. He was hitting Seward over 
the driver’s head. 

And here I might remark, as being 
a very strange circumstance, almost 
inconceivable, that, growing up in 
that wild, rough community of 
Southern Illinois as he did, where the 
habit of profanity was almost uni- 
‘versal, where the habit of drinking 
was almost universal, and where the 
use of tobacco was almost universal, 
the President never used oaths, he 
never drank and he never chewed to- 
bacco. I think that is a rather re- 
markable circumstance. A few days 
later I encountered my brother-in- 
Jaw one day in the street, Senator 
Dixon, of Connecticut, and ue said, 
“Will you come to lunch with us to- 
day ?” I said, “Is there anything par- 
ticular to offer?” “Why, yes,” he 
said, “I have a constituent from Con- 
necticut who is six feet ten inches 
tall, the tallest man I ever saw out- 
side of a show, and you know how 
interested the President is in any one 
taller than himself.” I thought there 
would be no doubt of that. Well, we 
met, and for the only time in his life, 
or in the hundred times that I saw 
him, the President was flabbergasted 


—if I may use the expression—by 
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the sight of this man looking down 
on him by six inches, so that he 
really could not find any language at 
first. Finally. his face was overspread 
by that lovely smile of his—I think 
the’ most beautiful smile I ever saw 
on any man’s face, and his eyes 
gleamed with fun as he said to this 
gentleman, “My friend, will you per- 
mit me to ask you a question?” “Why 
certainly, Mr. President.” “Do you 
know when your feet get cold?” 

I had the great good fortune to 
hear the second inaugural address, 
which is one of the gems of the lan- 
gauge. Emerson said he thought it 
was likely to outlive anything now in 
print in the English language. As it 
may interest you, I will give you as 
closely as I can in his own tones the 
splendid lines: 

Fondly do we hope, fervently do we pray, 
that this mighty scourge of war may 
speedily pass away. Yet, if God wills that 
it continue until all the wealth piled up by 
the bondmen’s two hundred and fifty years 
of unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until 
every drop of blood drawn by the lash shall 
be paid by another drawn with the sword; 
yet as was said three thousand years ago, 
so must it still be said, that “the ways of 
the Lord are true and righteous altogether.” 

With malice toward none, with charity 
for all, with firmness in the right, as God 
gives us to see the right, let us strive on 
with the work that we are in to bind up 
the nation’s woes, to care for him who has 
borne the burden of the battle and for his 
widow and his orphans; to do all which 
shall achieve and cherish a just and lasting 
peace among ourselves and with all 
nations. 

New York City. 


Four Score and Fifteen 
By Caroline Fletcher Dole 


DiImNEss of sight, and dimness of sound, 
And the whitening almond tree, 

Closing of doors to the streets around, 
But the soul is alert and free! 


Yes, the soul is alert and free, 
And wanders to friends away. 
Do they ever think of me, 
Still here in the fettering clay?. 


I shall lay it down ;—what then? 
; Shall the soul, alert and free, 
Join the beloved, who have been 
With God,—where I fain would be? 











A Typical Uneasy Woman 


By Susanne Wilcox 


[This little sketch from real life gives very clearly the views held by a growing 


number of educated and ambitious youn 


D i women nowadays. Th 
matrimony and Maiernity, as they are often cha 
luctant to submit themselves to the limitations an 


are not averse to 
ed with being. ° y are merely re- 
restrictions which have in the past 


been imposed.upon married women. We wish all such “uneasy women” as happy an out- 


come to their perplexities as came to Kitty. 
Epiror. | 


I have a cousin named Kate Perce- 
field. We call her Kitty and used to 
consider her somewhat erratic, anom- 
alous perhaps; but the longer I 
have known Kitty, and the more I 
have compared her with other women 
I have known intimately, the more I 
have been convinced that Kitty is 
merely a little franker and more posi- 
tive than most in her rebellion against 
many of the inherited platitudes and 
conventions which constrain girlhood 
and womanhood. In short, Kitty ap- 
pears to me to be the incarnation of 
the unrest of modern woman—a 
typical “uneasy” woman. 

The prime factors governing Kit- 
ty’s life seem to be a desire to live 
freely and frankly and an unbounded 
curiosity to learn about everything, 
great or small; yet from early child- 
hood she conceived herself thwarted 
at every turn. For each fresh impulse 
there seemed always to arise a fresh 
restraint. 

Kitty has two older sisters, May 
and Alice, and a brother Tom. It was 
perhaps unfortunate that Kitty and 
Tom were so nearly the same age and 
temperament. Tom was a dashing 
lad, and whenever he chose he 
“dashed.” At a very early age he was 
well aware of his superior sex advan- 
tages, and seemed to enjoy flaunting 
them at Kitty. Whenever he wanted 
to monopolize a situation at play he 
would invariably remind her that cer- 
tain privileges were not for girls. To 
all of which Kitty stoutly rebelled, 
and as she grew up her rebellion took 
deeper. and deeper root. 

“Tom may laugh and shout to his 
heart’s content, Cousin Susanne,” she 
would complain to me; “Tom may 
climb trees, go barefooted, and kick 
up his heels any old way, and no one 
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The illustrations are by Maurice Becker.— 


objects, but let me try anything of 
this sort and there’s always some 
one on hand to remind me that I am 
a girl; that I must be a lady. The 
older Tom grows the more rope they 
give him; the older I grow the less 
they give me.” 

In a word, for Tom life appeared . 
to be freedom, opportunity and in- 
spiration in all he undertook, while 
for Kitty life appeared to be a series 
of restraints and negations, and the 
key to it was, Don’t. Even the sports 
and duties allotted to her seemed 
mostly dull and anemic compared 
with those permitted to Tom. 

At first Kitty vented her sense of 
injustice to her parents, but she soon 
learned that this was futile. Her 
mother was a mid-Victorian type who 
accepted her role of servitor in her 
family without question, tho she of- 
ten found it dull, heavy and monoto- 
nous. Her girls she wanted to be la- 
dies, care-free and ornamental, noth- 
ing more. Such a life she felt certain 
would insure them happiness. 

The father, on the other hand, was 
a convention-bound master—a man 
who believed in himself and in all his 
prejudices of sex, of political, eco- 


nomic and industrial conditions. He 


believed in all the recognized restric- 
tions for women and in the natural 
superiority of men and their divine 
right to keep the management of the 
best and most important affairs of 
life in men’s hands. He always voted 
the straight Republican ticket; be- 
lieved that the poor must always be 
with us and a little charity given 
freely covered the sin of paying low 
wages; also, in the infallibility of the 
Constitution and all other established 
conditions. To him, men or women 
who advocated radical changes or re- 














AN UNEASY WOMAN 


forms were very dangerous fanatics. 
So Kitty soon learned that her pro- 
tests in the household only reacted 
upon her own head, since they merely 
augmented the family antagonism to 
all her convictions. Why was she not 
content and happy like other girls? 
Why did she not accept her superior 
privilege of being protected and pro- 
vided for all her life, as other girls 
did? were the unvarying retorts. 

Meantime Kitty took to thinking in 
silence and concealed her dissatisfac- 
tion, since it availed nothing more 
than to stir up contention in the fam- 
ily. Secretly, however, she resolved 
to take her life into her own hands. 
If she could not emancipate herself 
openly and frankly, then she would 
do what she could subtly and covertly 
—woman’s old way. 
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But she soon saw she had set her- 
self no easy task, and for years her 
struggle and unrest were unremit- 
ting—the disruption of many of her 
early faiths, ideals and sentimentali- 
ties; the yearning for courtship, love, 
wifehood and motherhood, coupled 
with a settled distaste for the after- 
math of marriage with its dull, pur- 
poseless, cramping domesticity, as 


- she had observed it closely and inti- 


mately in the lives of her two mar- 
ried sisters, all contributed to her 
unrest. Furthermore she had resolved 


_ to have a career of action, initiative, 


and a hand to hand encounter with 
life, even tho she married. Yet with 
all the inherited iron-bound tradi- 
tions against it, how could her desires 
be consummated? At best the scheme 
of a girl’s life seemed foreordained 
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to be incomplete—to be dry, frag- 
mented and unsatisfying outside of 
marriage, even tho one had a career, 
and to be detached from actual life 
and forced to virtual isolation from 
all men, except the husband, within 
marriage. 

Both of Kitty’s sisters were consid- 
ered well and happily married. Their 
husbands kept them in comforts and 
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live on a constant diet of whipt 
cream and blanc mange.” 

Tom, on the other hand, as he grew 
up, struck out boldly to make him- 
self a real live atom in the scheme of 
things. The world and all it had to 
offer—politics, art, power, domestic, 
economic and industrial activity and 
experience were all grist for his hop- 
per. While May and Alice were occu- 
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“TOM WAS SOON NECK-DEEP IN ACTUAL AFFAIRS.” 


luxuries, which they accepted as a 
matter of course. They had children, 
yet they had an abundance of leisure 
which they spent mostly in making 
dainty, useless frills for the little 
ones, and in innocuous club work, 
teas and card parties. They were also 
active in one of the city churches and 
found much satisfaction in applying 
their talents for organization and 
business—talents which they un- 
doubtedly possessed—in church ba- 
zars, entertainments and rummage 
sales. 

“But, Cousin Jane, is all this life?” 
Kitty would exclaim. “It seems to me 
such women as May and Alice are 
mere amateurs playing at life, and 


pying their lives mostly with desul- 
tory pastimes, Tom was soon deep 
to the neck in actual affairs—leading 
the local movement for clean politics ; 
equipping the Duffield umbrella fac- 
tory with safe and sanitary mechani- 
cal appliances, and gradually institut- 
ing a juster economic management,’ 
in spite of his father’s opposition. 
His leisure he spent mostly in play- 
ing golf, tramping, or in exchanging 
ideas with other live, wide-awake 
men. 

As Kitty observed and contrasted 
the lives of her sisters with that of 
her brother, her rebellion did not di- 
minish. Why could she not strike out 
as Tom had done? Go fishing, hunt- 
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ing, or traveling alone if she chose; 
have a serious occupation, be eco- 
nomically independent, and enjoy 
courtship and marriage as well? For 
Kitty these were persistent and per- 
plexing queries. 

“Oh, Cousin Jane, why was I born 
a girl?” she would protest bitterly. 
“Oh, to go adventuring, to be a 
cowboy, or go exploring, or pros- 
pecting for gold, or even for just 
plain unhampered experience! This 
contemptible double standard of life, 
of morality, of money matters, of ex- 
perience, of everything! There’s no 
* justice in it!” 

In brief, as Kitty thought and de- 
veloped she seemed to ride higher 
upon this wave of unrest and discon- 
tent. Yet for the most part she care- 
fully concealed her dissatisfaction, 
appeared to be ashamed of it, to fear 
the disapproval of her girl friends 
who seemed content with the estab- 
lished order for women. By and by, 
however, she began to discover that 
many of them were also secretly chaf- 
ing under the restraint and paucity 
of social and economic opportunity. 

But while Kitty shrank from the 
disapproval of women, she winced un- 
der the scorn of men. She enjoyed 
her men friends and they enjoyed her 
chiefly because she could be good com- 
rades with them. Yet seldom did she 
venture to raise her voice against 
their fossilized ideals and flimsy sen- 
timentalities concerning womanhood. 
Well she knew that by a little dis- 
simulation she could hold their ad- 
miration and by a little candor she 
would lay herself bare to being con- 
sidered erratic and even unwomanly. 

Meanwhile she resolved to have a 
serious pursuit in life. At college she 
specialized in journalism, and when 
she returned home she obtained a po- 
sition as society reporter on The 
Leader. This she did in the face of the 
severe opposition of her family and 
of many of her friends, who could not 
understand why she should wish to 
have a strenuous occupation when 
she might live care-free and in lux- 
ury at home. 

But Kitty soon wearied of report- 
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ing the society life of the community 
and gradually extended her report- 
ing to slum life also. At the same time 
she extended her interest and friend- 
ships to all sorts and classes of peo- 
ple; and always she maintained she 
would remain a foot-free spinster, 
willing to forego the romarce of life, 
rather than submit to the dull, cramp- 
ing restraints of marriage. 

At length, however, there came to 
our town “a man after my own 
heart,” Kitty proclaimed him—a 
young Unitarian minister, fresh from 
college. A strong, wide-awake man of 
progressive ideas and with courage 
enough to advocate them publicly. As 
Kitty and The Reformer, we called 
him, grew to be good friends, she 
stirred him on to attack various dis- 
graceful local grafts, tho some of the 
grafters sat regularly in his pews; to 
attack the wretched slum tenements, 
tho some of the owners sat also in 
his pews. And as I contemplated their 


‘good comradeship, my mental com- 


ment was that at last Kitty had found 
her ideal mate. Presently I began to 
twit her on her dying chances for 
“foot-free spinisterhood.” Yet al- 
ways she seemed a little reticent, a 
little uncertain about The Reformer, 
tho in time she acknowledged that 
they were virvually engaged. 

Then, one day, she came to me pas- 
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“KITTY WEARIED OF REPORTING SOCIETY 
AND EXTENDED HER REPORTING.” 
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sive as a lamb apparently, but her 

back seemed to have an extra stiffen- 

ing and her eyes glistened with an- 
ger. 

“Well, it’s all over, Cousin Jane!” 
she announced as she flung herself 
into an armchair, her voice breaking. 

“All over! What’s over?” I in- 
quired, alarmed at her manner. 

“The possibility of my ever mar- 
rying our progressive friend—The 
Reformer!” she replied with much 
feeling. 

“Bosh!” I retorted. “You know you 
have enjoyed The Reformer’s court- 
ship and friendship more than any- 
thing life has ever given you, and 
of all the men of your acquaintance 
does he not come the nearest to being 
your ideal of what a man should be 
and stand for?” 

“Yes, I thought so. But I’ve just 
discovered, in spite of his progressive 
egoism, he will go only so far as is 
securely popular. And in matters con- 
cerning women he’s as hidebound and 
belated as if he belonged to the dark 
ages.” 

“But why did you not keep your 
advanced ideas on the woman ques- 
tion in the background? Hitherto 
you’ve been cautious enough about 
airing them!” 

“Because I thought the one man to 
whom I must be frank and honest 
was the man I intended to live with 
and work out my salvation with per- 
haps for the rest of my days.” 

“Do be more explicit,” I urged im- 
a “Just what does he object 

0 ad @ 

“To everything I value most.” 
“But that’s not being explicit.” 
“Well, he insists that I must give 

up all this comradeship with men”— 

in other words, my friends, my corre- 
spondence with several schoolfellows 
whose friendship I prize. But worst 
of all, he demands that I give up my 
work and become strictly domesti- 
cated like other women; that even 
tho his salary is small and he is still 
burdened with college debts, we must 
skimp and manage upon his income 
merely because Public Opinion de- 
mands it. In a word, he objects to my 
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having an occupation because Public 
Opinion objects, and he is willing 
that I become his domestic servant 
beca : use Public Opinion does not ob- 
jec ” 

“Well, is all this more than other 
men demand of the women they 
marry ?” 

“No, but it’s precisely what I’ll not 
submit to,” she snapped, a hot flush 
mounting her cheeks. “My vocation, 
which insures me pleasant, useful 
work and insures independence, is as 
important to me as his to him!” 

“It can’t be that you love him, 
Kitty, or you’d gladly give up every- - 
thing to him.” 

“It can’t be that he loves me or 
he’d gladly compromise upon this one 
point. I’ve offered to surrender on 
all else—men friends, interesting cor- 
respondence with old schoolfellows, 
to keep house, interest myself in his 
work, to have a family, anything, if 
he will only permit me to devote a 
few hours a day to my own work. 
This could easily be managed, since 
they are quite willing at the office 
that I cut my work down and retain 
only part of it. But no, The Reformer 
says it can’t be done. There’s quite 
enough in his work with which to oc- 
cupy my mind; that all a woman 
needs outside of love and housekeep- 
ing is something with which to oc- 
cupy her mind. The truth is. what 
he plainly proposes is to think for me, 
direct my life and action, take pos- 
session of me, body and soul, as soon 
as he marries me! Oh, no, Cousin 
Jane, my. soul at least must be my 
own, and a little freedom of action. 
I should hate the man within a week 
if he took such absolute possession of 
my whole being.” 

“Be reasonable, Kitty,” I pleaded, 
“you know very well that if he didn’t 
demand your leisure his congregation 
would.” 

“What right has his congregation 
to demand my leisure?” she retorted 
defiantly. “Do they employ me? Must 
I give up a serious occupation for 
which I have spent years in prepa- 
ration, in order to spend my time at 
teas in exchanging nonentities with 
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a lot of convention-bound people with 
whom I have little in common, with 
whom you know well I could never 
be myself, never express my- sincer- 
est convictions?” 

“O, Kitty, do be sensible, and don’t 
spoil a good match just for the sake 
of riding your hobby.” 

“Cousin Jane,” she replied rising, 
her face set as marble, “there’s no 
use in prolonging this dispute. It’s 
better to spoil a ‘good match’ than to 
endure a miserable marriage. I might 
do for a real reformer’s wife, but not 
for a preacher’s wife!” 

From that day on Kitty continued 
with her work. For a time she seemed 
a little paler, a little more subdued; 
but this experience seemed to have 
given her greater force, more sym- 
pathetic tolerance. She seemed also 
to strike deeper at the root of things 
and to gain courage in defending her 
convictions, and in deprecating the 
subtler, less obvious shams of life. 
Meanwhile several years passed by 
and as Kitty appeared to become 
more and more absorbed with her 


work, I concluded that she was se- 
curely destined for “foot-free spinis- 
terhood.”’ 

Then one day she came to my house 
again with a manner importing un- 


usual agitation. Again her deep 
brown eyes glistened, tho not with 
anger and disappointment. 

“Cousin Jane,” she laughed jaun- 
tily, “I’m going to be married.” 

A bolt of thunder from my draw- 
ing-room walls could not have star- 
tled me more! 

“Married!” I exclaimed, “Who on 
earth have you found, Kitty, who will 
put up with your notions?” 

“A Reformer again!” she rippled 
on sweetly. “But an all round one 
this time; one who believes in women, 
who believes in me, who will permit 
me to be myself, to have my own in- 
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dividual interests, who will not de- 
mand that I keep house, sew on but- 
tons, have babies, be economically de- 
pendent upon him, or be a household 
servant unless I choose to. All he 
asks in return is that I allow him to 
be himself, to carry on his work in 
his own way and still be his friend 
and comrade, even tho he be com- 
monly denounced as visionary, radi- 
cal, fanatical, etc.” 

“Kitty,” I retorted, “no such man 
exists in real life. Who is this being 
who has so thoroly deluded or hypno- 
tized you?” 

“John Cripmann, the assistant edi- 
tor of The Leader.” 

“O 0-0-0,” I drawled in a long, eas- 
ing breath. “That visionary enthusi- 
ast! Well, see to it, Kitty, that you 
stick to your bargain. You’re almost 
a spinster, you know, and terribly set 
in your ways. And if I judge him 
rightly, Mr. Cripmann has a few con- ° 
victions of his own, and is quite as 
set as you.” 

“Yes, but most of his convictions 
hitch up pretty well with mine. And 
now that I’ve found a man who 
doesn’t propose to own me body and 
soul, I myself thought I should begin 
by making a few concessions, so I 
told him we’d have a nest we could 
call home, and some babies, and if I 
could manage to go on with my work, 
well and good, but if it kept us lead- 
ing too strenuous a life, I’d give it up. 
And what do you think he said? ‘No, 
Kitty, your work on The Leader is 
quite as valuable and important as 
mine. If you get half the satisfaction 
out of it I do out of mine, you’ve a 
right to keep it, and keep it you shall. 
We'll manage the rest somehow, and 
if you’re willing we’ll have the nest 
and a few nestlings, too.’” 

“Well, I vow!” escaped me, “John 
Cripmann is certainly queerer and 
cleverer than I ever dreamed!” 





Nursing the Turkish Soldier 


By Miriam Hathaway 


[This article, just received from the Professor of Mathematics in the American 
college for women at Constantinople, is even more timely than it was thought to be when 
despatched, for the war has broken out with increast violence and again there is need for 
woman’s nursing within the Tchataldja lines. —Eptror. } 


“Yes, we should be glad of the help 
of two or three women, even if they 
aren’t professionals. Can you come 
over tomorrow to take charge of 
Mary?” For an instant I felt as if I 
were being engaged as a nursemaid, 
but “Mary” was no child with flaxen 
curls and big bows; “Mary” was a 
small ward in the hospital which the 
British Red Cross had fitted up for 
the care of wounded Turkish soldiers. 

When I was first introduced to the 
ward there was slight resemblance to 
the rows of neat little white beds one 
thinks of in connection with a hos- 
pital. There had been unavoidable de- 
lays in the arrival of supplies, with 
the result that the beds were some- 
where between Marseilles and Con- 
stantinople; consequently the pa- 
tients were on mattresses on the 
floor. That was inconvenient, but I 
think the patients minded less than 
anyone else, for the Turkish peasant 
does not ordinarily sleep on a bed. 
When the beds came some of the men 
objected to using them. One was 
afraid he would fall out while asleep, 
and another said if he slept in a bed 
it would make him so soft that he 
could not go back to fight the Bul- 
gars at once. 

No Turkish scene ever lacks color, 
and the ward was no exception to the 
rule. It gets cold in Constantinople in 
November, so each bed was supplied 
with a yorghan (bed quilt) in addi- 
tion to gray blankets. Yorghans are 
usually made of stuff of the true 
“Turkey red,” and the men always 
protested if a dull blanket was put 
outside of a vividly colored quilt. 
Anyone who has seen the Turks in 
cold weather knows their fondness 
for tying handkerchiefs around their 
heads. In the hospital the fezes were 
replaced by round caps of white cot- 
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ton, but the men were unhappy un- 
less they had these caps tied on se- 
curely with their colored handker- 
chiefs. Ali’s round, quizzical, black- 
bearded face was unusually crowned 
by a white cap with a bright blue 
handkerchief tied in such a way that 
the ends stuck out like two horns 
from the exact center of his forehead. 
He learned some phrases of English 
without fully comprehending their 
meaning, and the effect was irresisti- 
ble when he beamed at me under his 
blue horns and announced, with 
faultless accent: “I am a lun-a-tic.” 

My dozen patients were all Mos- 
lems from Asia Minor, of whom only 
one, the “hodja” (teacher), could 
read or write. I never found out how 
old they were. When I first saw them 
I said they were all middle-aged, but 
as they got rested and began to Show 
the effects of good food at regular 
hours, they looked younger, and 
after the barber’s visit I decided I 
was probaby mistaken in thinking 
any of them was over twenty. They 
had been wounded in those first dis- 
astrous engagements of the war, at 
Kirk Kilisse, Lule Bourgas and 
Tchorlu, and then swept back with 
the retreating army. They had re- 
ceived “first aid” treatment but noth- 
ing else, and in the breakdown of the 
commissary department they had 
suffered keenly from the lack of food. 
The interval between the time a man 
was wounded and the time he 
reached the hospital had been almost 
three weeks in many cases. Practi- 
cally every man in the ward had dys- 
entery when received, and their 
wounds were very badly infected. 

It is unnecessary to give many har- 
rowing details, but a description of 
two or three cases will illustrate the 
seriousness of the wounds and the 
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patience and endurance of the men. 
In the corner lay a red-haired man 
from Samsun, a handsome fellow, 
with a fair, white skin. He had been 
in the cavalry. A saber had slashed 
across the back of his right hand, 
severing all the tendons just below 
the knuckles; then he was pushed off 
his horse onto the waiting bayonets. 
He had two bad cuts in his head, 
seven down his back and one long 
one on his shoulder when I first saw 
him. Those were the wounds which 
had to be drest; other slighter ones 
had already healed over. In order to 
be comfortable he used to lie in the 
strangest positions I ever saw a hu- 
man body twisted into, but he never 
complained or showed any signs of 
impatience. 

Hassan was an older man. One bul- 
let had broken his jaw and another 
had gone thru his shouder, shatter- 
ing the shouder-blade. How he man- 
aged to do as much for himself as he 
did was a wonder to me, but he 
asked for very little assistance, ex- 
cept to have the covers moved when 
he wanted to sit up or lie down. In 
spite of his bad jaw, he succeeded in 
eating fairly large amounts of semi- 
solids. He had great ability to sit still 
and do nothing. If you can imagine 
Buddha sitting cross-legged on a 
mattress, with a white night-cap on 
his head and a bright red yorghan 
over his shoulders, you have a good 
picture of Hassan. 

When Vali came in, the most opti- 
mistic surgeon said he couldn’t live 
twenty-four hours. A large, heavy 
bullet had hit him in the chest, break- 
ing four ribs and tearing the lung. 
When he was received the bullet was 
somewhere under his ribs; he was 
raising very bloody sputum, and 
every time the external wound was 
uncovered it discharged great quan- 
tities of pus. In spite of all gloomy 
prophesies Vali not only lived twenty- 
four hours, but gradually got well. 
The bullet worked out from its hid- 
ing place, and I have seldom seen 
any one more proud and excited than 
Vali when he first realized that he 
could feel it where it lay imbedded in 
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the muscles below his shoulder-blade. 
He could hardly wait for the doctor 
to cut it out. 

These are typical cases of the men 
received when the hospital was first 
opened. Those who came later from 
Tchataldja had cleaner wounds, but 
they were fearfully torn by the 
shrapnel. 

I had never expected to feel much 
respect or personal liking for the 
common Turkish soldier, but these 
patients commanded both. As most of 
us who were caring for them could 
speak only a few words of their lan- 
guage, they were lying ill and 
wounded in a place the like of which 
they had never seen before and 
people who must have seemed to them 
unaccountably stupid because they 
could not talk to them, and yet they 
were ready to carry out all orders 
which they understood; they were 
most considerate, and almost too un- 
complaining. 

The mere fact that they had lived 
to get to the hospital at all proved 
their phenomenal endurance, but 
they gave proofs of it in other ways 
as well. In spite of their wounds they 
seldom ran high temperatures, and 
only one or two were restless. One 
day, hearing an unexpected sound be- 
hind me, I turned my head to see 
what was happening. Sadik had 
wrapt himself in his gray blanket 
and started on a walk around the 
room. As he had a badly shattered 
forearm and a bullet wound thru. the 
body at the waist line, I was alarmed. 
Before I had fairly caught my breath, 
Bekir—he of the dozen bayonet - 
wounds—picked up his blanket and 
started to walk, too. I expected to see 
the broken leg cases start next. One 
turn around the room satisfied Bekir, 
but Sadik made three before I could 
get him to bed—and he wasn’t any 
worse for the experience either. 

I was never able to define my du- 
ties exactly. I had “general over- 
sight of Mary,” but a doctor and a 
dresser cared for the patients’ 
wounds and an orderly did most of 
the heavy work. I kept busy twelve 
hours a day doing odds and ends. One 
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of my most strenuous duties at first 
was giving out the food at mealtimes. 
When a man is convalescing from 
dysentery there comes a time when 
he wants to eat everything he sees, 
and he is perfectly willing to risk be- 
ing made sick by anything which 
looks good. Add to that natural ten- 
dency of all men the fact that many 
of these had too often in the past 
seen the supply vanish before they 
were satisfied, and no one can won- 
der that each clamored to be fed as 
soon as the food came in from the 
kitchen. Those who were on a milk 
diet wanted cabbage stew, and those 
who were able to eat cabbage wanted 
some of the “yoghourt” (a prepara- 
tion of sour milk) which was re- 
served for their feebler brethren, 
while everyone wanted about half a 
loaf of the brownish native bread 
immediately. More than once I was 
reminded of a menagerie at feeding 
time, but after a few days they un- 
derstood that there was enough food 
for all and that I couldn’t give it to 
every one first. 

I am firmly convinced that one rea- 
son so many of these men recovered 
was their habit of absolute temper- 
ance. Mohammed forbade the use of 
liquors, and the Moslem peasant re- 
spects that prohibition, however 
much his higher class brother may 
evade it. The soldiers of most “civi- 
lized” countries are not noted for 
their abstinence, but my Turkish pa- 
tients never exprest a desire for any- 
thing more stimulating than tea. One 
man who was dying of double pneu- 
monia absolutely refused to touch the 
brandy the doctor prescribed 

On the other hand they wanted un- 
limited cigarettes. The Turkish to- 
bacco, even of the cheapest grades, is 
mild, so they were allowed to smoke 
all they wanted to. They also had a 
passion for anything sweet. They 
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used to tease for plain sugar and 
water, and once or twice a day I 
doled it out to them right around the 
room. One man, tho, refused some 
sweet chocolate on the ground that 
his taste was getting spoiled for the 
food he would have to live on when 
he got home. 

They were a strange mixture of 
the adult and the child, as peasants 
often are. One night Sadik was beg- 
ging for something he could not have. 
At last I said to him in my few words 
of Turkish, “Sadik, you are a baby.” . 
Sadik rolled his big brown eyes, 
smiled at me most winningly and 
cheerfully agreed. “Yes, I am a big 
baby.” What-was one to do with a 
man like that? And yet this same 
Sadik has to support the families of 
five widowed relatives. 

I suspect that “sticky fly-paper” 
was a new thing to most of them, but 
they were quick to appreciate its ad- 
vantages. It might have given some 
foreigner a new idea of the “unspeak- 
able Turks” if he had looked into 
the ward one unseasonably warm 
morning and had seen the excitement 
which reigned because of a fly-catch- 
ing contest. The contestants couldn’t 
get out of bed, but were trying to 
shoo as many flies as possible onto 
their pieces of sticky paper. Seven- 
teen was the highest record when the 
dresser came in to begin his work, 
and the contest had to close. 

In the past one has read much of 
the fierceness of the Turkish soldier, 
of his cruelty and inhumanity. What 
he may be in battle I cannot say. I 
have never seen him there and I hope 
I never shall, but as a hospital pa- 
tient the testimony of all who have 
helped to nurse him is that he is re- 
markably easy to care for and ex- 
ceedingly appreciative of all that is 
done for him. 

Constantinople. 





University Study of Recent Literature 


By J. W. Cunliffe, M.A. D.Lit. 


[Dhe proposal here made that the books of the present day may be studied in the 


university as well as classical literature will seem to shoc 


k many an old-fashioned 


teacher, but Professor Ounliffe does not speak from theory only when he makes the 


startling suggestion that Arnold Bennett and H. G. V 
attention as Henry Fielding and William Congreve. 


Vells are as much deserving of 
He conducted courses in modern 


literature with great success during the six years he was at the University of Wisconsin, 
and now as head of the department of English in the School of Journalism of Columbia 


Universit 


study.—En1ror. ] 


University study of recent litera- 
ture is so contrary to academic tradi- 
tion and practice that one has to be- 
gin by answering objections. One 
objection which I should regard very 
seriously if I thought it well founded 
is that such courses would be too 
easy. But by the study of recent liter- 
ature, I mean “study” and “litera- 
ture,’—not the careless perusal of 
the “best sellers” of today or yester- 
day. Modern philosophy and modern 
science are no easier than Plato and 
Aristotle, both of whom could give 
points to Darwin in literary form 
and the arrangement of material; 
Huxley, and William James, and 
Bergson are literary artists, and all 
the more worthy of attention on that 
account; but they are not generally 
regarded as light reading. Among the 
leading authors of poetry and fiction 
of recent times, there is a striking 
eagerness to tackle the difficult prob- 
lems of modern civilization and a 
growing richness in intellectual con- 
tent. If one does not find sufficient 
mental exercise in the novels of Mr. 
Henry James and of George Mer- 
edith, one can always turn to Mer- 
edith’s poetry, which seems to me 
difficult enough to satisfy the most 
ardent longing for intellectual gym- 
nastics. To decide whether Mr. Ber- 
nard Shaw is a serious reformer or 
merely a. cynical scoffer at estab- 
lished institutions calls for some in- 
tellectual effort, and it requires still 
more to make out what is his pro- 
gram of social reform, if the con- 
clusion be reached that he has one. 
Mr. Arnold Bennett and Mr. H. G. 
Wells would give food for thought as 
well as entertainment to an inquiring 
mind, and it needs no little critical 


he tas an opportunity for the further development of this form of literary 


acumen to discover whether Ibsen 
was a philosopher, or an artist, or 
both. The student of Romance 
languages will find as difficult stylistic 
problems in Guy de Maupassant and 
Anatole France as in the chansons 
de geste or the fabliaux, and the 
novels of D’Annunzio and Fogazzaro 
offer a field for study no less rich 
than the Decameron. Sudermann and 
Hauptmann may not be equal in lit- 
erary value and _ significance to 
Goethe and Schiller, but they are at 
least as worthy of attention as 
scores of the authors on whom Ger- 
man dissertations are written. I am 
not suggesting that the older authors 
should be neglected. I simply urge 
that the more recent ones should not — 
be denied serious study merely be- 
cause they are recent. 

Allied with the objection that re- 
cent literature is too easy is the sug- 
gestion that courses in modern fiction 
would be too popular. There is a 
legend—I do not know how true— 
that such a course in an Eastern uni- 
versity had to be discontinued be- 
cause it proved too attractive and 
diverted the sportive undergraduate 
from more serious and solid studies. 
I have already suggested that a 
course in modern literature need not 
be—nay, ought not be—‘“a snap,” 
and if it is made so, the responsibility 
lies with the professor, not with the 
subject. Almost any study, except 
differential calculus, may be brought 
down to the kindergarten level, if the 
teacher has not sufficient respect for 
himself and for his subject. The fact 
that a course is attractive to students 
is not of itself damnatory. In our 
fight against the Philistines we need 
to use the best weapons in our 
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armory. The day of miracles is past, 
and it is mere foolishness for us to 
attack the Goliath of materialism 
with a sling and a few pebbles from 
the brook. American youth is not to 
be altogether blamed for its eager- 
ness for something that will touch 
present day issues, and deal with life 
under modern conditions. The student 
needs to know the past, because the 
past explains the present, and the 
great works of the past have, of 
course, an abiding value; but we 
need to be on our guard against the 
spirit of antiquarianism—the tend- 
ency to reverence the past merely 
because it is centuries old. The clas- 
sical curriculum which the study of 
modern languages has to some extent 
supplanted failed—in so far as it did 
fail—mainly on this account; and the 
teaching of modern languages will 
share the same fate unless we justify 
ourselves by the intellectual stimulus 
we impart, either by opening the 
minds of our young people to new 
ideas or by stirring them to the ad- 
miration of artistic excellence. 

Some will urge that recent litera- 
ture—especially fiction—offers un- 
suitable food for the youthful mind, 
and is likely to bring the teacher into 
collision with the student’s parents or 
pastor. No doubt it will, if the teacher 
does not exercise discretion, but this 
difficulty is not peculiar to modern 
literature. I have heard of parents 
who did not regard Tom Jones as 
suitable reading for girls, and I re- 
member a student who after reading 
one of Congreve’s plays remarked 
that she had not received much moral 
uplift from its perusal. Some of you 
may have read in the newspapers of 
the decision of a Chicago high 
school class that Shakespeare was an 


immoral author, and their request 


that he should give place in the list 
of studies to Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
But when it is noted that the Shake- 
spearean work chosen by the teacher 
for class study was Venus and 
Adonis, my readers will agree with 
me, I think, in blaming the teacher 
and not the unfortunate children who 
had been committed to his care. But 
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it is not high school study I have in 
mind, nor even college freshmen 
classes, but seniors, and above all 
graduate students. Modern literature 
cannot be understood without a 
knowledge of literary history, and I 
am very far from advocating the 
study of the modern period to the ex- 
clusion of all else. Students who have 
gone thru unexpurgated editions of 
our older dramatists will not find 
their sensibilities shocked by the 
frankness of modern fiction. 

A more serious objection, to my 
mind, is that the study of recent lit- 
erature, while it may be made easier 
for the pupil, must be more difficult 
for the teacher. The older authors, it 
is argued, have a recognized position, 
and the judgment of posterity about 
them is sure. Securus judicat orbis 
terrarum. The reputation of recent 
writers is necessarily more unstable. 
Just because a man appeals most di- 
rectly to the tastes of his own genera- 
tion, his permanent fame and value 
may be in inverse proportion to his 
popularity in his own lifetime. 
All this appears to me to be true, 
and it leads to the conclusion 
that the direction of such studies 
should be in the hands of unusu- 
ally competent and experienced 
professors. These are edged tools 
and should not be placed in the 
hands of raw apprentices. Graduate 
students who wish to take recent au- 
thors for investigation should not be 
discouraged; they should be encour- 
aged if their ability is at all propor- 
tionate to their ambition; but it is 
only fair to warn them that of all 
fields, the modern field is the most 
difficult. It demands more knowledge 
and more independent judgment than 
any other, and does not lend itself to 
mechanical investigation; it brings 
the student who publishes his dis- 
sertation into competition with the 
professional critics and reviewers, 
the best of whom, in our day, have 
often special knowledge as well as 
long training. By way of partial com- 
pensation, the excellence of much of 
the critical work publisht in the con- 
temporary press makes the task of 
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appraisal and investigation easier 
than it was a generation or two ago. 
Elaborate biographies of leading au- 
thors are given to the world immedi- 
ately after or even before the deaths 
of the subject, and books of interpre- 
tation, comment, and criticism pub- 
lisht during the author’s lifetime are 
much commoner than they used to be. 
The publications of the London and 
Boston Browning societies, and the 
numerous volumes about Ibsen, Ste- 
venson, Hardy, and Meredith are 
cases in point. The material is abun- 
dant, and often bewildering in its 
abundance. The student needs a ripe 
judgment and full knowledge to save 
him from being swarnped by the sea 
of eulogy or from being driven hither 
and thither by the contending cur- 
rents of contemporary opinion. 
After giving full weight to the 
main difficulties involved, I come, 
nevertheless, to the conclusion that 
recent authors may be introduced, 
with proper safeguards, into the 
work of our advanced classes, and 
may with advantage be made the sub- 
ject of graduate research. Some of 
the fields in English show evidence of 
over-cultivation ; the Elizabethan soil, 
for instance, seems to me to be wear- 
ing thin. I welcome the tendency of 


recent years to direct attention to the. 


nineteenth century and more especial- 
ly to the latter half .of it; but I dis- 
cern an inclination to concentrate at- 
tention on the earlier Victorians, who 
are perhaps expected to appeal to the 
students because they appeal to their 
teachers. Nothing could be further 
from my intention than the deprecia- 
tion of the Victorian age, for it began 
many of the literary and inteliectual 
movements which are now bearing 
fruit, and its actual achievements 
were of high value and significance. 
But it was not, as some seem to re- 
gard it, the end of things, and I see 
no reason why literary investigation 
and interpretation should stop there. 
On the contrary, it was an age of 
compromise and transition, and can 
be rightly studied only in its own set- 
ting in the history of art and thought. 
Thackeray and Dickens, Browning 
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and Tennyson may be very well 
suited to students who have come 
from somewhat remote country dis- 
tricts, but to the young people who 
have grown up in our great centers 
of population they present already 
an organization of society and a way 
of thinking that belong to the past. 
It is the immediate past, and our 
civilization rests upon it; but its 
point of view is very different from 
that of thoughtful youth in the pres- 
ent day. In some ways the Eliz- 
abethan age, with its spirit of enter- 
prise and inquiry, its sense of a new 
world and of an old world seen with 
new vision, is nearer to our own time; 
and it may be that the age of Pericles, 
if we could really bring our students 
into contact with it, would be nearer 
still. Certainly the gulf between this 
generation and the last is one of the 
greatest in human history, and there 
are signs that our students are some- 
times more conscious of it than their 
teachers. In these days of libraries 
and newspapers, a new writer obtains 
a hearing, even in remote villages, 
with astonishing rapidity; we live in 
an age of electrical transmission of 
thought aswell as of persons and 
commodities. The young people who 
do not come into contact with modern 
ideas, if such there are, are dimly 
conscious of them, and are eager to 
enter into their inheritance. In the 
welter of reading matter pouring 
from the printing press they need di- 
rection. We shall not guide their 
tastes aright merely by pointing them 
to what is of acknowledged excellence 
in the literature of past ages. They 
have their own lives to live, their own 
problems to solve. I do not mean, of 
course, that the professor of litera- 
ture should become a propagandist; 
the less his personal opinions and pre- 
dilections enter into his judgment the 
better. The student should, and in my 
opinion will, form his own opinion 
of Bernard Shaw,: just as he forms 
his own opinion of Ben Jonson, when 
he can be induced to make acquaint- 
ance with him at first hand. With 
modern authors there will be far less 
difficulty in securing a knowledge of 
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the text and an independent opinion 
based upon that knowledge. The pro- 
fessor’s part will be the setting forth 
of known facts and the application of 
the principles of scientific criticism 
to questions of literary workmanship. 
I am not blind to the difficulties, es- 
pecially for young students; but the 
advantages to be gained are mani- 
fold. The study of recent authors will 
give a sense of vitality to literary in- 
vestigation, which is in itself a great 
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gain; and there is no lack of authors 
or of movements that are worth in- 
vestigating. Not only on the material 
but on the spiritual side, the civilized 
world has passed thru some of the 
most remarkable changes in its his- 
tory during the last fifty or sixty 
years, and if we fail to make our stu- 
dents acquainted with them, we shall 
fall short of our educational oppor- 
tunity and of our professional duty. 
New York City. 


Applied Doctrine 


By Mella Russell McCallum 


Were I a hooded monk in a monastery gray, 

I’d open only half an ear to what folks have to say. 

I wouldn’t be deciding what was right and what was wrong, 
Unless the provocation was unusually strong. 

(Oh, dear, who’s coming down the street! It’s Genevieve Jerome. 
I think it’s something scandalous the time that girl gets home. 
Of course, I know she works long hours, but it really looks to me 
’S if she flirted on the corner with that Mr. Saterlee.) 


Were I a hooded monk in a monastery gray, 

1 wouldn’t always shake my head in horror and dismay 

When I saw folks getting tangled in their frail domestic life. 

I’d remember that they’s human, and that man was born to strife. 
(Oh, dear, it fairly drives me wild, the way my neighbors scrap. 
Will you believe it—sometimes I can hardly get my nap! 

They'll fight all day about'a penny button on a blouse. 

I really wish they’d get divorced, or rent another house.) 


Were I a hooded monk in a monastery gray, 

My heart would be compassionate toward all who went astray. 

I’d credit them with struggling with all the strength they had, 

For you never know the real truth and temptation’s mighty sad. 
And most o’ the awfully good folks never want to be real bad. 

(Oh, dear, there’s tales and tales going around about May Lee. 

And I’m afraid they’re partly true, for she’s wild as she can be. 

To think a Christian neighborhood should have that dreadful smirch! 
I almost hope that Elder Doane will put her out the church.) 


Were I a hooded monk in a monastery gray, 

My heart would beat for all the world, my lips would ever play 
Lest I set myself above folks, in ignorance of their sin, 

Lest, safe within my sheltered nook, I shut the door and din, 
“Go right away, you sinful soul—of course you can’t come in.” 


Waterville, Ont. 





















Independent Opinions 
What the Editor Finds in His Morning Mail 








The first and most exciting event 
in the editor’s day is the opening of 
the morning mail. Will the envelope 
just taken in hand contain an article 
from that undiscovered genius for 
whom all editors long? Will it give 
information of value to us in the 
writing of editorials, or in the getting 
of contributions, or will it ask for 
information as to names, addresses, 
dates, statistics and historic facts, or 
advice on what arguments to use in a 
debate, what college to attend, what 
bonds to buy, what insurance policy 
to take out, what books to read, and 
all the other things that an editor is 
supposed to know, but generally 
doesn’t until he looks it up? Does the 
letter contain a helpful suggestion as 
to possible improvements in the mag- 
azine, or does it call attention to a 
typographical or grammatical error 
in the last number which has alrcady 
caused the editor to tear his hair, now 
getting all too scanty at best? 

At any rate the editor’s mail is in- 
teresting and he welcomes it all, the 
complaints as much as the compli- 
ments. He has, however, one fault to 
find with his correspondents, that is 
that their words of praise, while en- 
couraging in a general way, are apt 
to be vague, while the criticisms are 
usually specific, often painfully so. 
The reason why letters and lots of 
them are useful is because the editor 
is really working in the dark. He is 
like a nearsighted man addressing 
an audience too polite to interrupt 
him with cheers at any particular 
points. He has no way of knowing 
whether he is pleasing his auditors or 
boring them unless they walk out in 
large numbers or begin to throw 
things at him. 


But better than to talk about ou 
correspondents will be to print a few 
letters, or rather extracts from let- 
ters, as in most cases it must be. We 
will begin with a note from our new 
publisher, Mr. French, which came to 


our desk with other memoranda in 
the routine of business: 


PUBLISHER'S OFFICE. 

Editor :—I have had it in mind to collect 
for you the letters we have been getting 
from our readers, referring to the change 
of ownership and our efforts to make a 
more readable and handsomer magazine, 
but I find it impossible to do so for the 
reason that there have been so many of 
them, distributed among the different de- 
partments, that to attempt to collect them 
would now disarrange all the files in the 
office. 

These letters have been coming from all 
parts of the country and from all classes 
of readers. More than 99 per cent of them 
express cordial approval, especially of the 
new dress of type and the new arrange- 
ment of the departments. All of them 
breathe a spirit of fraternal interest and 
regard. It is this atmosphere in which they 
are all evidently written that has especial- 
ly appealed to me. 

I am an ardent INDEPENDENT man, of 
course, and I read and reread every copy. 
First I read it exactly as another would, 
for the good stuff it is always filled with, 
and then I read it two or three times for 
the purpose of finding fault with the edi- 
tors, writers or printers. I reread some of 
the articles just because I delight in their 
literary flavor, or in the skill with which 
they present their subjects. But I am not in 
the class with these readers who write let- 
ters to us. I would willingly give $100 if I 
could read any periodical with the zest our 
readers betray in their letters to us. We 
who are condemned to periodical work lose 
some of our enthusiasm for pure literature. 
We are forever looking back of the written 
words for the split infinitives, or some 
other errors into which writers are prone to 
fall; we are computing the number of 
words in an article instead of giving our- 
selves the luxury of reading it. 

Hardened and blasé, so far as periodicals 
are concerned, and weighted with the stren- 
uous labors of making this one, I am more 
touched and affected by these letters that 
come in every mail than I can tell you. I 
am certain that there is not a periodical in 
the United States that has a constituency 
more loyal than ours, or more genuinely in- 
terested in their magazine. I hope there are 
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some that are as fortunate as we are, but I 
have yet to know them. I can now under- 
stand why we get such a large percentage 
of renewals every year, and why it is that 
our circulation is so valuable to our adver- 
tisers. Our relations with our readers are 
certainly ideal. I wish all the writers of 
good letters to us could know how inspiring 
they are, what incentives to better work, 
what a real help they are to us in the 
business office. Can you not frame an edi- 
torial paragraph that will let them know 
how we feel, and how they are helping to 
make THE INDEPENDENT? G. F. 


JANUARY 17, 1913. 

To the Editor: We have kept house for 
almost fifteen years and THE INDEPENDENT 
has been a weekly visitor long before the 
Man of the House used to take it and pass 
it on to me. We long ago decided that if we 
could have but one of the many magazines 
which had a place on the library table it 
would be THE INDEPENDENT. But we never 
dreamed that such a choice must be made 
some day, nor, worse yet, that even it had 
to be given up. The old story of unwise in- 
vestments, of business complications impos- 
sible to adjust, the failure of my health, 
proved the old proverb to be true—facilis 
descensus. The pretty home with its flowers 
and trees is changed to a buffet apartment 
on the fourth floor in a smoky city district, 
but it is clean and the sun shines in and 
the spirit of love makes it home. 


Some marvels of darning on my part, 
and of cleaning and pressing on a loyal 
tailor’s part, made the Man’s wardrobe fit 
to go thru the winter and we decided to 
send for magazines with the savings. THE 
INDEPENDENT came first, in its new dress, 
and your editorial made me smile. When a 
dear old friend is a guest for the first time 
in over a year, dress does not make much 
difference, yet because of love for the 
friend we’re glad to see a fitting and be- 
coming garb, to be able to say “You are 
looking better than I ever saw you look.” 

We are beginning to climb back slowly 
up the ascent down which we coasted so 
fast, and every day brings renewed strength 
and health to me, and so we hope that we 
shall never have to miss THE INDEPENDENT 
another whole year. A FRIEND. 


Such a friend is a friend indeed, 
and such a letter makes the Editor 
feel both proud and humble all at the 
same time. 

DoRCHESTER, Mass. 

Dear. Mr,. French: In replying to yours 
of November 29, I address an unfamiliar 
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name, and mine will be an equally unfa- 
miliar one to you, tho not so to THE INDE- 
PENDENT, as I have been a reader of it 
from the very beginning of its existence, 
and with a brief interval, a paying sub- 
seriber. During sixty-four years, from the 
days of the primitive editors, Drs. Bacon, 
Leavitt, Thompson, and other veterans, I 
have looked week by week for THE INDE- 
PENDENT as regularly as for my own 
Church papers; for during all those years, 
and several years before; I have. been a 
minister of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, now at ninety-two years of age, 
retired. M. J. TALBOT. 


UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT, NEw York. 

The editorial in your issue of January 23 
on “Is It Crime as Well as Sin” was most 
timely and puts THE INDEPENDENT in the 
front rank of social service agencies. Dr. 
Eliot, who as you well say, “is not an 
alarmist,” put the situation accurately 
when he intimated that the present race 
will die out if the social evil is not re- 
moved. The one great problem before the 
men of this generation is, “What attitude 
are we to take toward the illegitimate ex- 
ercise of our sexual passions?” There are 
many encouraging evidences that the great 
leaders are not willing to allow this sub- 
ject to be supprest any longer. A few of 
these evidences are the teaching in medical 
schools that the health of men is better if 
they remain continent; the advocacy of the 
single standard of morality by such popular 
magazines as THE INDEPENDENT and by 
such molders of public opinion as Dr. 
Eliot; the popularizing of the eugenic 
ideal; the formation of the American Fed- 
eration of Sex Hygiene; the publication of 
pamphlets written by recognized medical 
leaders under the auspices of such a repu- 
table organization as the New York Sani- 
tary and Moral Prophylaxis Society; the 
report submitted at the International 
Hygiene and Demography Congress in 
Washington last September on a graded 
course in sex instruction, and the work of 
the Bureau of Social: Hygiene, with such 
men connected with it as Dr. Abraham 
Flexner and George J. Kneeland. The only 
solution of the social evil problem is thru 
the men who create it. A Single Moral- 
Standard League should be formed and men 
who have wives should join; then the men 


‘with sisters should join, and then those 


who have mothers. } 
Patriotism, chivalry, justice, morality, 
religious, belief, be it Christian or Jewish, 
all these should be the animating causes 
behind a man in forcing him to join or in 
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giving him the privilege of joining such a 
league for the ultimate wiping out of this 
greatest source of misery, poverty and im- 
becility, which wrecks character, breaks 
homes, poisons the racial stock, and ulti- 
mately will destroy our civilization. 
ROBBINS GILMAN. 
JANUARY 23, 1913. 

Dear Sir: It was coincident if not sig- 
nificant that your excellent editorial on “Is 
It Crime as Well as Sin?” came first to 
my eye as I opened the magazine this 
morning. 

I am a senior nurse in a large hospital; 
have spent three years in a Western col- 
lege and took this training to help make 
more complete my education and general 
knowledge. 

What I have observed and know hun- 
dreds of other good nurses all over this 
country know—that not all crime is con- 
sidered a sin; in fact, is excused to a large 
degree on the plea that “they have sown 
their wild oats”; and a double standard of 
morality for men and women. 

Just ten feet from where I am writing 
lies a girl-wife of seventeen who three days 
ago submitted to an operation from which 
she will not recover. 

A marriage of three months and this is 
the result—a virulent specific infection 
causing all tissues of the organs to slough 
away. She lies there clutching at my hands 
and crying out “My God! what pains.” I 
can only relieve her for the time being and 
comfort her as well as I can, thanking 
God that at least there shall be no off- 
spring here. 

An innocent victim, a girl who has no 
doubt led a clean, pure life; devotedly at- 
tached to her young husband, never dream- 
ing he is to blame for her condition. And 
this is only one of many. 

I could write much more. Believe me, this 
question means much to me, dealing as I 
have to, with the innocent victims. 

I am a devoted reader of THE INDE- 
PENDENT, and allow me to say you can do 
no greater work than to urge and advocate 
purity and the stamping out of vice. In- 
nocence is not a virtue and ignorance is not 
bliss. The public and coming generations 
should be enlightened. 

I hope you will pardon my trespassing 
on your time, but I had to speak out! 


The editorial referred to in the two 
last letters was publisht with some 
misgivings, because it is not a ques- 
tion that we would wish to discuss in 
a family magazine, and we feared 
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that some of our readers would take 
offense at any reference to such a 
subject, however decorously treated. 
It was, therefore, especially gratify- 
ing to receive a number of letters 
like the above commending it, and 
none at all objecting to it. There is 
undeniably a disposition to treat this 
evil more frankly and publicly than 
ever before, and a greater determina- 
tion to wipe it out. 
PHOENIX, Ariz., January 17, 1913. 

What made you do it? To my mind “Sur- 
vey of the World” was by far the best part 
of your magazine. I am a busy man, but I 
like to keep informed of the general politi- 
cal news of the world. The Western papers 
contain but little news of the world in a 
broad way, and when they do the items are 
so lost among the records of petty crimes 
and department store advertisements that 
a man must have the tracking ability as 
well as the endurance of an Apache scout 
to find them. Besides, most of the news- 
papers give more attention to the sprained 
ankle of a princess than they do to the elec- 
tion of a parliament. The old INDEPENDENT 
used to give me just what I wanted. In a 
half hour I could get a good general idea 
of what of importance had transpired in 
the world during the week. I am much in- 
terested in the revolution in Mexico, and 
often I could get a better idea of what was 
really going on down there from THE IN- 
DEPENDENT’S weekly column than I could 
from seven days of newspaper wading. 

Can’t you give us back our old “Survey 
of the World’? There is a wilderness of 
magazines giving us different people’s 
opinions upon what is going on in the 
world, I want some magazine to tell me 
what really is going on, and then form my 
own opinions. 

In other respects I like the new INDE- 
PENDENT very well, but I care more for the 
one sheep that is lost than for the ninety 
and nine which remain. W. H. ROBINSON. 


We are naturally disappointed in 
receiving such letters as the above, 
for we expected that by enlarging the 
“Survey,” illustrating it and includ- 
ing a greater variety of topics and 
more original matter to give in- 
creased satisfaction to all of our 
readers, sufficient to justify the addi- 
tional expenditure of several thou- 
sand dollars a year required by the 
new form. We believe that those of 
our subscribers who were at first dis- 
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satisfied will find the change is not so 
great as it may appear at first. We do 
not propose to neglect either the revo- 
lution in Mexico or other events in 
foreign lands, but shall treat them 
topically rather than chronologically. 
If, however, there is a general de- 
mand for a week by week compen- 
dium of current events, it will be 
very easy to restore that feature 
whenever we enlarge the magazine, 
as we expect to do, as soon as the in- 
crease in the subscription ‘list will 
permit of it. 
Even, N. J., January 7, 1913. 

THE INDEPENDENT, in new dress and 
style, reached me yesterday. I have been a 
continuous subscriber for about twenty 
years. © 
I can find fault, however, with the highly 
calendered paper on which it is printed. I 
attempted to read THE INDEPENDENT last 
night by gaslight, but had to discard it 
for other reading matter on account of the 
strain upon the eye. To my mind you have 
made a serious error in adopting this 
glazed paper. Of course, it will make pic- 
tures show up clearer, and purely from an 
ornamental and artistic standpoint it may 
be an improvement, but from the stand- 
point of the reader seeking information it 
is a serious mistake. It is far easier to read 
by artificial light your former smaller type 
on the paper you have been using than the 
1arger type on the glossy finished paper you 
have adopted. I doubt not thousands of 
INDEPENDENT readers will rebel against this 
eye strainer, altho few may write you 
about ‘t. 


The paper is just the same as has 
been used for the last six or seven 
years. 

Oscro.ta, Ind., January 25, 1913. . 

Know that I highly appreciate the new 
dress, the new arrangement, and the new 
ideas put into THE INDEPENDENT by the 
new management. 

Your large type is most restful to the 
_ tired eyes in evening reading. Your lead- 
ing thought-provoking article, and the clear, 
concise articles in general, appeal to the 
busy and thinking man. Your “Well Said” 
department is a little gold mine and your 
“Survey of the World” is an inspiration in 
its way, as helpful as it is unique. Your 
series of articles on “Advertising Affirma- 
tions” and on “Insurance” are the best I’ve 
ever seen. 


Of the twenty daily, weekly, and monthly 
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publications which I take, no one is looked 
forward to with greater pleasure in its 
coming than is THE INDEPENDENT. 
H. A. Moran. 
StamForD, Conn., January 10, 1913. 
Editor: I have read with interest and 
sympathy the article in this week’s num- 
ber by André Tridon; with interest be- 
cause every man must be deeply concerned 
over the serious social conditions that con- 
front us; with sympathy because no one 
can be unmoved by the spectacle of the 
thousands of underpaid and overworked 
laborers in our country. — 
But I wonder if Mr. Tridon and his com- 


, panions in the I. W. W. have found “the 


way out.” What assurance can he give us 
that. such violent confiscation will secure 
the end he desires—the welfare of the 
workers (if we may for the moment limit 
our thought to them)? Can he assure us 
that soon after the workers get possession 
of the factories they will not develop fric- 
tion, jealousies and animosities? Some of 
them will be stronger than others. Will - 
these stronger not seek their own ad- 
vantage at the expense of the weaker? It 
must be so, I am sure. No plan they may 
adopt will work itself. Still will the weaker 
suffer. 

In fact, his article affords proof of the 
fallacy of his claim. Toward the conclusion 
he complains that certain unions have con- 
ducted strikes successfully without the 
sanction of the central body. This he de- 
clares is subversive of discipline and pro- 
motes weakness in the organization! If in- 
dividuals are thus unruly now when they 
are supposed to be united against the com- 
mon enemy, what will they not be and do 
when the enemy is vanquished? 

H. E. BENTON. 
Monrovia, Cal., January 25, 1913. 

About six weeks, ago my wife and I were 
obliged to leave our home at San Buena- 
ventura, Chihuahua, Mexico, on account of 
the increasingly menacing conditions in our 
district. We have been for twenty-eight 
years missionaries among the Mexicans; 
for much of this time under the A. B. C. F. 
M. and still working in connection with its 
mission there, but now self-spporting. 

For years we have been subscribers to 
THE INDEPENDENT. During the past two 
years we have had no federal mails in our 
region, but at irregular intervals mails 
would get thru to us by other conveyance. 
Sometimes three or four months would pass 
without our hearing from the world outside; 
then a large delivery of mail would arrive. 
One such arrival brought us nineteen num- 
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bers of THE INDEPENDENT, and even then 
some numbers were missing! Strange as it 
may seem, our most reliable information as 
to conditions in Mexico, and occurrences 
there, were received thru your magazine. 

Much has appeared in our papers as to 
the influence of American money in the 
present armed uprising in Mexico. Many 
believe that private financial interests here 
are “behind the painted scenery of brigand- 
age” in that unfortunate country. 

I am not prepared to deny that influences 
foreign to Mexico may have aided in the 
insurrectionary movements there; but only 
concerning some internal causes of the dis- 
order. 

When Diaz was forced to resign, Madero, 
the most prominent of those urging reforms, 
was elected President. To the wonder of on- 
lookers, before the newly chosen executive 
had taken his oath of office, the murmur of 
new revolt was heard. Why? For various 
reasons. 

First, some of the independent leaders 
against Diaz—as Zapata—were little else 
than brigands, who, having had a taste of 
the freebooter’s life under the guise of rev- 
olution, objected to any re-establishment of 
order. 

Second, many of the military commanders 
who had supported Madero were disap- 
pointed that in the organization of his 
government they were not rewarded by re- 
munerative civil appointments, for which 
they were not qualified. 


Third, loud complaint was made that the 
new President had chosen as associates 
some experienced men who had served un- 
der Diaz, and again, that he gave promi- 
nent positions to his own relatives. 

Fourth, the cry was soon raised that 
Madero was not fulfilling his pledges of re- 
form. “He has climbed into the presidential 
chair,” they said, “and now he is allowing 
things to go on in the same old way.” 


In my own section of Mexico nearly all 
the officers who had been with Madero 
joined later in the uprising against him. 
The leader of the new revolt in our own 
town was a former soldier of Madero, who, 
for his dangerous socialistic agitation 
among the troops, was locked up. Revenge 
was clearly in his fierce hostility to his 
former commander. 

Another thing contributes very largely to 
the long continuance of disorder in Mexico, 
and, to my mind, makes the prospect for 
early peace discouraging. It is this: the 
rank and file of the insurgents are young 
men from the ranches, cowboys, and the 
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work-avoiding element from the towns, who 
have no intelligent understanding of why 
they are in arms, but like the kind of life 
proposed to them by their officers—a good 
mount, two or three belts of cartridges, a 
rifle, a jolly crowd, exciting adventures, no 
work, plenty to eat, especially fresh beef, 
and always the prospect of new “finds”— 
wagons of provisions to capture, a ranch to 
plunder, a store to sack, a saloon to drain. 


The insurrectionists for the past year 
have been employed in works of destruction 
and robbery rather than in fighting, which 
they avoid. The burning of railroad bridges, 
cars, and even whole trains, the capturing 
of engines and of trains, and letting them 
loose at full speed, to work death and ruin 
at some point down the track, the rounding 
up of immense herds of cattle and selling 
them to cattle buyers, the looting of mines, 
the kidnapping of prominent citizens and 
holding them for ransom, and the maltreat- 
ing of women—all these experiences are 
counted among the attractions and rewards 
of the insurgent’s life. 

Peace, for them, would mean an end of 
these adventures and a return to work or to 
a continuance of bandit life as a profession. 


After the little city where I lived had 
been taken by the anti-Madero revolters, in 


. February last, forced loans were demanded 


of the principal citizens. Merchants were 
relieved of their goods. Hundreds of my 
Mexican neighbors suffered loss of horses, 
saddles and provender. Beef cattle were 
rounded up, killed and drest in the streets. 
Military order, or disorder, prevailed. The 


. town was now in the hands of the rebels 


and now under the federals. Four times we 
experienced a local revolution, yet not a 
man was killed in these violent changes. 


The alarms, the molestation of families, 
the wholesale robberies, the imprisonment 
of prominent men and demanding a round 
sum for their liberation, the paralyzation of 
business, the suspension of ordinary admin- 
istration of law, the suspension of schools 
and church services, the stoppage of the 
mails for months at a time, the making of 
all travel and commerce exceedingly peril- 
ous—these are among the inconveniences of 
living in revolutionary Mexico. 

Our “sister republic” is deserving of our 
sincere sympathy in this her time of sore 
trial. Because probably not one-fourth, per- 
haps not one-tenth, of the Mexican people 
are in sympathy with the present disorders. 
They are ashamed of them. They themselves 
are the sufferers, and are praying for peace 
and order again. ALDm#N B. CASE. 
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Napoleon the Man 


By lifelong labor Dr. Rose has 
fairly won the position of the fore- 
most authority on Napoleonic history 
in England. His personality is sym- 
pathetic; he lectures well; and his 
course in Boston last Spring drew a 
large and pleased audience. Yet it 
cannot be said that his treatment of 
that evergreen but overworked 
theme, the personality of Napoleon, 
adds anything to what we already 
knew.* 

Dr. Rose’s method is to select eight 
aspects of the great Corsican for top- 
ical treatment: the Man; the Jaco- 
bin; the Warrior; the Lawgiver; the 
Emperor; the Thinker; the World 
Ruler; the Exile. He excludes, there- 
fore, the statesman and the man of 
letters. It is on these two neglected 
aspects and on Dr. Rose’s least good 
lecture, the Warrior, that a few 
words will be written here. 

Napoleon has focused so much 
attention individually that his back- 
ground has been much neglected. It 
is only of late years that students of 
his epoch have slowly come to see 
that his policies have been inter- 
preted too much in a personal sense, 
not enough in the sense of historical 
continuity. For Napoleon derived the 
elements of his administrative sys- 
tem from Louis XIV, his codification 
of FrY@kch law from the jurists of the 
Convention, his scheme for the con- 
quest of England from Choiseul, his 
Polish policy from a careful study of 
political intricacies stretching more 
than a century backward. His action 
‘as a statesman is largely personal, it 
is true, but it belongs to the whole 
movement of European politics and 

*The Personality of Napoleon. Lowell Lectures 
tor 1912. By J. Holland Rose. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 
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has been insufficiently considered 
from that point of view. 

Again Dr. Rose passes over Napo- 
leon in terms of literature. The place 
of his world drama, with its stupen- 
dous catastrophe, in the romantic 
movement, is a difficult theme, hith- 
erto not attempted. The Emperor’s 
literary studies, literary output and 
critical faculties, tho peculiar, are 
outstanding. Dr. Rose is incorrect in 
saying that he never wrote poetry; 
two lines remain, a strange product 
of boyhood, so misspelt and of such 
doubtful import that they can be 
quoted only in the original: 


Du Dieu méme du peau eussiez vous 
l’éloquence 

Que son tous ces dons? Sans celui de 
V’avallance. 


This certainly does not constitute a 
valid certificate for admission to Par- 
nassus, but Napoleon’s prose at its 
best, clear, trenchant, logical and 
occasionally tinged with the flame of 
passion, deserves more consideration 
for its author as a mere writer of 
words than it has generally obtained. 

Napoleon the soldier, we think, 
Dr. Rose misses; perhaps because 
his analysis is too detached and not 
sufficiently comparative. The wide 
combination of qualities that makes 
the great general is a very subtle 
thing to determine, and one of the 
most effective ways of seizing its as- 
pects is by comparison. By placing 
Frederick and Lee side by side with 
Napoleon we obtain the means of 
getting at the peculiarity of the lat- 
ter’s mental working, and we should 
say without hesitation that that pecu- 
liarity is mathematical. Frederick is 
always the drill master and tactician, 
annihilating his enemy by an unfore- 
seen right wheel. Lee is always the 
psychologist, playing on an adver- 
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sary’s little foibles discovered in old 
West Point days. Napoleon is on oc- 
casion a poor tactician, and generally 
a bad psychologist, but he is always 
a past master of geometry. 

To him Germany and Italy, the 
plain of Castiglione and the hills of 
Bautzen, always appeared inscribed 
with squares and T’s and various 
angles, figuring the march of tri- 
umphant armies. He habitually mini- 
mized the importance of the man 
who might draw the counterfigure; 
he sometimes left the enemy’s army 
almost out of the account, as when 
he traced the progression of his fa- 
mous square from Bavaria thru Sax- 
ony toward Berlin in 1806. That 
square, maneuvering on Lannes’ 
fixed point, became a line, then an 
arc, and swept to destruction the 
Prussian army at Auerstadt and 
Jena. 

His first and his last campaigns 
were planned on the conception of 
breaking down the apex of a V; in 
the first his opponents did not under- 
stand, and so were destroyed; in the 
last they had gained their competence 
at his school, which he failed to reckon 
with, and’ he was destroyed. Geome- 
try alone’was proved to be an insuffi- 
cient solvent of battles. The theme is 
a long one, fascinating in its details, 
and one may justly regret that Dr. 
Rose did not attempt it. Napoleon 
said at St. Helena: “The great art in 
battle is to change the line of opera- 
tions during the course of the en- 
gagement; that is an idea of my own 
and quite new.” It is at least curious 
that no historian and no military 
theorist has ever attempted an ex- 
planation of this dictum. The solution 
may be found from the angle of Na- 
poleon’s own mentality, that of the 
geometrician. 


Jean Christophe, Idealist 


Both in scope and at least in par- 
tial achievement, M. Romain Rol- 
land’s Jean Christophe, now defi- 
nitely complete in the appearance of 
its tenth and last volume, must rank 


JEAN CHRISTOPHE 


as one of the very few important -iss 
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works of fiction of the last decade.* 
In a recent review in the London 
Times a writer found in M. Rolland 
kinship to both Tolstoy and Rous- 
seau ; to those who know M. Rolland a 
rather unusual conclusion, at least in 
the case of the latter. Yet the writer’s 
intention was evident. Jean Christo- 
phe is scarcely a novel in the popular 
sense, but rather the epical apotheo- 
sis of an era, an apotheosis that is 
none the less the statement of a per- 
sonal gospel. In its colossal size, in 
its apparent incoherence of method, 
in its lack of any definite plot, in its 
broken and at times even tumultuous 
style, the novel is far removed from 
the cameo cuttings of the modern 
French school, and, indeed violates 
practically every canon of Gallic 
taste. There is something positively 
Teutonic in M. Rolland’s style and 
standpoint beyond the mere fact that 
his chief protagonist is a German. 

The first section of the novel, 
L’Aube, appeared in 1904; the last, 
La Nouvelle Journée, last November; 
so that M. Rolland has been at work 
continuously for nine years, a work 
into which he has thrown himself 
with an entirety and a seriousness of 
purpose little less than heroic. Tho 
the work has sometimes been de- 
scribed as a “musical novel,” thi 
limitation seems hardly fair. The boo 
is rather a prose epic in the form o 
fiction in which music becomes th 
symbol by which the author is en 
abled to set forth his thoughts. In the 
introduction to the last volume are 
the words that perhaps best sum up 
M. Rolland’s intention : 


Life is a series of deaths and of resur- 
rections. Let us die to be reborn. 


It is this tonic note of optimism, an 
optimism far different from that of 
Meredith, in that it is an optimism of 
the intellect rather than the blood, 
that perhaps the greatest value of the 
work lies to us of the present genera- 
tion. It is to the young men of the 
world that M. Rolland dedicates his 

*Jean Christophe. 10 volumes. Paris: Ollendorff. 


The English translation.éHenry Holt & Co.) will 
be complcte in 3 volumes, of which two have been 
ued 
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book, to the young men reborn from 
the enervating sensualism and the in- 
tellectual vagabondage so beautifully 
and destructively expresst by Ana- 
tole France and Maurice Barrés. It 
is written in the full knowledge that 
life is hard and bitter and cruel, yet 
ever with the faith that to the sufferer 
who does not yield that life becomes 
thru his informing spirit radiantly 
beautiful. It is this spiritual quality, 
this ever present consciousness of the 
infinite, that gives the work a unique 
place among its contemporaries. It is 
as if written by a Tolstoy freed of 
fanaticism and endowed with Gallic 
light. He sings, for he does sing in 
many exquisite passages of exalted 
lyricism, of France reborn, and not 
only France, but Europe; reborn out 
of the ashes of materialism into a 
spiritual faith. 

There are many passages illustra- 
tive of this that might be cited, but 
perhaps supreme of all is the story 
of Christophe’s guilty passion for 
Anna, the Swiss Calvinist. It is a 
story that in its depiction of the 
pangs of conscience and in Christo- 
phe’s need for a spiritual expiation 
appears unique in these days of so- 
cialistic dialectic, and bears not a lit- 
tle resemblance to our own Haw- 
thorne’s Scarlet Letter..Anna herself 
is a figure that for somber power is 
worthy of a place high in the gallery 
of heroines of fiction. There are other 
figures too: Schultz, and Christophe’s 
uncle, and Sabine, and Olivier, and 
Antoinette, that pay abundant tribute 
to M. Rolland’s understanding of the 
human heart./Much deep and pene- 
trating criticism, too, the work pos- 
sesses, which brings into remem- 
brance that other prose epic, Goethe’s 
Wilhelm Meister; only M. Rolland is 
never the Olympian Jove, but a 
father who feels and lives and loves 
his children. Christophe himself only 
half lives, but Christophe is not a 
man but the expression of an epoch. 

Will Jean Christophe take its place 
among the great masterpieces of 
fiction? Is M. Rolland of the im- 
mortal company of Cervantes and 
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Fielding and Thackeray and Balzac 
—or will he pass and be remembered 
as a figure who was a power and is 
no more? Time only can decide, and 
epics have never been popular in 
modern life. To us of today Jean 
Christophe is a vital, compelling 
work, a work forged in the fire of a 
terrible sincerity. We who love it feel 
that it will live. As for Mr. Rolland, 
let him speak for himself: 


Pleurer sur les ruines de l’art? Elles 
n’en valent pas le peine. L’art est l’ombre 
de l’homme, jetée sur la nature. Qu’ils dis- 
paraissent ensemble, bus par le soleil! 


The False and the Real Japan 


Imagine the impression that would 
be conveyed if someone pasted on the 
wall a gaudy chromo gained with a 
pound of tea and pretended it repre- 
sented the delicate work of some 
great Japanese artist. A reading of 
The Honorable Miss Moonlight, by 
Onoto Watanna (Mrs. Bertrand Bab- 
cock), leaves one with the same feel- 
ing of amused disgust.* 

Melodramatic thruout, this story is 
based on the impossible situation of 
a marriage between the heir of a 
proud Japanese nobleman and a 
geisha, who sings and dances for hire. 
Since no member of the Japanese no- 
bility can marry without the consent 
of the Imperial Household Depart- 
ment, which never would give its con- 
sent to such a mésalliance, is it not 
evident that the main theme, its ab- 
surd incidents and stagey characters, 
are simply emanations from the 
fervid imagination of a woman who 
seems not to know the real Japan. 

To mention one of the grossest 
banalities: Gonji, the hero, after di- 
vorcing his geisha wife, leaves the 
nobly born Ohano, his new wife, to 
go to the war. Because Ohano has 
borne no children and the geisha has 
given birth to a boy, the tyrannical 
stepmother instigates the fat and 
self-satisfied Ohano to commit sui- 
cide, so that Gonji, well rid of her, 


‘The Honorable Miss Moonlight. 





By Onoto 
Watanna, New York: Harper & Bros. $1. 
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may take back his geisha. The whole 
situation is ridiculous. Consider the 
way in which this high born Japanese 
maiden is made to kill herself. In- 
stead of opening the artery in her 
throat with the short dagger every 
daughter of a samurai was trained 
to use, she is made to fall upon the 
long sword of her father. 

A very different picture is pre- 
sented in Just Before the Dawn, by 
R. C. Armstrong.? Written by a for- 
eign resident of Japan, who, if not 
himself a profound Oriental scholar, 
has the benefit of excellent native 
helpers, this book is taken directly 
from Japanese sources. It is more 
than the life and philosophy of Nino- 
miya Sontoku, the sage and eco- 
nomic reformer. By reading the story 
of this extraordinary benefactor of 
’ the Japanese peasants we see very 
clearly the actual, internal condition 
of Japan when Commodore Perry 
came with his “fire-ships” to open 


its doors to the commerce of the 
world. Born in 1787 and dying in 


1856, just after the successful termi- 
nation of Perry’s mission, this Nino- 
miya Sontoku lived thru the period 
of internal storm and stress that pre- 
pared Japan for the great change in 
her policy that the visits of Perry 
precipitated. It is a great mistake to 
think that Japan, after a seclusion of 
two hundred and fifty years, jumped 
full grown into western civilization 
when Perry cried “Open Sesame” at 
her gates. For years in the religious, 


the intellectual, the medical circles,. 


there had been a seething and an un- 
rest that was ready to burst forth at 
the first opportunity. 

Books like Just Before the Dawn 
are always welcome. They help us to 
understand the real character of our 
brilliant neighbors across the Pacific. 
They are authentic. Written by those 
who know the land and the people 
by long residence and careful study, 
based on native works, and prepared 
in connection with native scholars, 
they give us a real and not an utterly 
imaginary and often erroneous im- 


2Just Before the Dawn. By R. C. Armstrong, 
» York : The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
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pression of a people of whom it be- 
hooves us to know more and more. 


Wise and Unwise Explorers 


Two new books of travel and ex- 
ploration illustrate two methods of 
approaching the same object, for both 
describe attempts to study the eth- 
nology of savages of the most primi- 
tive sort in their native homes and 
pristine condition—the Papuans of 
southwestern (Dutch) New Guinea 
and the negroes south of the middle 
course of the Congo.* To the first 
went a band of Englishmen, accom- 
panied by a great retinue of East In- 
dian natives, for which provisions had 
to be provided by the ton, dnd so 
many carriers that they ate the stuff 
nearly as fast as it could be obtained ; 
and the leaders partly blundered and 
partly were unfortunate to such an 
extent that they never got out of the 
single poor yiver valley where they 
began, and entirely failed in the first 
purpose of the costly expedition, 
which was to climb the unexplored 
Snow Mountains. They became some- 
what acquainted with a single small 
community of Papuans, and saw a 
few Negrito dwarfs, none of whose 
words or customs were learned. The 
enterprise fell by its own weight, and 
a book a quarter the size and cost 
would have amply sufficed to tell the 
uneventful story. 

On the other hand, two men, accom- 
panied by less than a score of follow- 
ers, unarmed, except with sporting 
guns, living mainly off the country, 
tramped and boated hundreds of 
miles thru equatorial Africa, gather- 
ed great stores of information and 
specimens of native art and handi- 
craft, visited remote, unknown and 
utterly- savage peoples, and left be- 
hind them an impression and reputa- 
tion which will make it easier for 

*Pygmies and Papuans. The Stone Age Today 
in New Guinea. By A. F. R. Wollaston. 8vo, il- 


lustrated, 352 pages. New York: Sturgis & Wal- 
ton Co. 


Land and Peoples of the Kasai. Being a Narra- 
tive of a Two Years’ Journey among the Canni- 
bals of the Equatorial ‘Forest and Other Savage 
Tribes of the Southwestern Congo. By M. W. 
Hilton-Simpson. rei 8vo, 356 pages, illus- 
trated. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
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every white man who ventures on 
their path. Such men do not have 
thrilling adventures—their very suc- 
cess depends upon their doing their 
best to avoid them; but they found 
interest in every step of their intrepid 
way. Their book, as quiet as them- 
selves, is excellent reading and in- 
dispensable to the man who has 
thoughts of going into western-cen- 
tral Africa. A large part of their 
iravels was thru country inhabited 
by cannibals; and it is startling to 
learn of such men and practices as 
exist right now in a region whose 
borders may be reached by railroads 
and steamboats. One tribe, at least, 
of these cannibals are not simply men 
who eat an enemy, or perhaps only 
his heart, after a battle, in a cere- 
monial sort of way, but men and 
women who hunt other men and 
women to slay them for the sake of 
feeding upon them exactly as so 
much game; and who, when stran- 
gers come to the village whom they 
wish to entertain, will slaughter a 
slave for the feast as we would kill 
a chicken. Cool scientific work, all 
alone among these and other equally 
untamed but far superior people, by 
men of trained intelligence, is sure 
to produce not only valuable, but very 
interesting results. 

Both books are profusely illus- 
trated by photographs, and are fur- 
nished with maps and indexes. 


Literary Notes 


Dr. Hillis has publisht another of his in- 
spirational books, containing a dozen ad- 
dresses delivered on anniversaries All the 
Year Round (Revell, $1.20), celebrating 
great men and events of the republic. 


Dr. Lawrence Marcellus Larson’s Canute 
the Great is also an account of the rise of 
Danish imperialism during the Viking age 
(Putnam). The Illinois professor’s style is 


clear cut and straightforward and his book 
is well illustrated. , 


A new edition of Milk and Its Products, 
by Prof. Henry H. Wing (Macmillan, 
$1.50) brings the mass of valuable informa- 
tion about that staple food up to date. There 
are four new chapters, and some direc- 
tions for scientific tests. 
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Houghton Mifflin Co. plan to publish at 
the time of Woodrow Wilson’s inauguration 
a limited Riverside Press edition in one vol- 
ume of three of his essays: “Mere Litera- 
ture,” “The Author Himself,” and “On an 
Author’s Choice of Company.” 


Bishop Walpole, of Edinburgh, has put 
into a volume entitled Life’s Chance (Dut- 
ton, $1.50), a number of sermons, the fruit 
of his thought and meditation on the op- 
portunity life affords of choosing and 
working out worthily one’s ideal. 


The unexpected guest ought to bless the 
author of The Chafing Dish and® Sand- 
wiches, by Alice L. James (Putnam’s, 
$1.25), for in its pages his impromptu 
meal is provided for speedily and without 
anxiety on the part of his hostess. 


Margaret Sangster has endeared herself 
to thousands of American mothers who will 
welcome her new volume, The Mother Book 
(McClurg, $2) made up of prose and verse 
characteristically gentle and serious. Many 
years have brought a wisdom in dealing 
with everyday experiences that will be 
helpful to young mothers. 


Rev. Charles Stelzle has had ample op- 
portunity to study at close range the 
American Social and Religious Conditions 
(Revell, $1), of which he writes with such 
wwigor and conviction. His statistics, often 
presented by charts, are not mere mean- 
ingless collections, but are carefully used 
in connection with observed facts and ten- 
dencies to make clear social and religious 
problems and solutions. 


The publications of the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press have been taken over by the 
University of Chicago as American repre- 
sentatives and this arrangement includes 
the following publications, which will in the 
future be issued in America under joint 
imprint: Biometrika; Parasitology; Jour- 
nal of Genetics; The Journal of Hygiene; 
The Modern Language Review; The British 
Journal of Psychology; The Journal of 
Agricutural Science. 


The first to get out a book on The Balkan 
War are two English photographers, Philip 
Gibbs and Bernard Grant. The former 
went with the Bulgarian and the latter 
with the Turkish army, tho, as a matter 
of fact, neither of them saw much of the 
fighting. But their experiences and obser- 
vations are worth reading and their photo- 
graphs, some of which have been publisht 
in THE INDEPENDENT, are of interest. 
(Small, Maynard, $1.20.) $ & 
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Jimmie, the Future Boss:—“Someone’s got to be Governor or we can’t play the game.” 
The Gang (in chorus) :—“But I want to he the mah that runs the Governor. 
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The Laws of the Air 


The amazing development of aircraft 
during the last five years makes the law 
of the air a subject for both national and 
international concern which is attracting 
many writers and some legislatures. It is of 
particular interest to students of military 
law, who are considering how far it will be 
made legitimate to use aeroplanes for 
scouting or for dropping explosives from 
the sky on armies, forts, ships or cities. 
Doubtless the next Hague Conference will 
give much attention to formulating laws of 
the air. 

The subject has not been entirely over- 
looked. It has been a generally accepted 
principle in national or state legislation 
that the man who owns land owns the air 
above as well as the earth beneath as far as 
he cares to exercise his rights. A building 
in New York rises over seven hundred feet, 
and might have gone sev2n thousand had 
the owner chosen. A maz standing in his 
own field can be forbidden to shoot birds 
flying over a neighbor’s field. A volume on 
International Law Situations, recently is- 
sued by the Naval War College, reminds us 
that a balloon was used for observation at 
the battle of Fleurus in 1794; and in the 
Franco-Prussian war balloons were used to 
a considerable extent; but the captive bal- 
loon raises few questions of military law. 
That war settled that any balloonists cap- 
tured may be made prisoners of war, but 
cannot be hanged as spies as they are not 
in disguise. The Hague Conferences of 1899 
and 1907 took this position. 

The Hague Conference of 1899 forbade 
the discharge of projectiles from balloons 
for five years; but when this prohibition 
came up for renewal in 1907, only about 
half of the States were prepared to renew 
it. It was, however, agreed that projectiles 
must not be dropt on undefended buildings 
or towns, but there is no prohibition against 
using them for observation, scouting, or 
for bombardment of defended positions. 

Since 1907 the balloon has given place 
to the airship which can go anywhere and 
at any hight, so that conditions are utterly 
changed. The customs service is affected. 
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France has laws requiring that a foreign 
aircraft on landing be detained by the 
nearest competent official till released on 
the payment of duties. In the late war be- 
tween Italy and Turkey the Italian army 
used aeroplanes freely in discharging pro- 
jectiles. There is little difference in the ac- 
tual effect of a projectile whether it is fired 
from a gun several miles distant or whether 
it is cast from an aircraft a thousand feet 
up in the air. 

A special question will arise in case of 
war as to the right to invade the airspace 
above neutral territory. It would doubtless 
be agreed that belligerent operations must 
not be allowed in the air ees a neutral 
state; but probably a rule will be adopted 
forbidding entirely all passage over neutral 
territory, just as belligerents must not cross 
neutral territory with troops. 

This rule is based on the principle as to 
the right of rule by a state of the aerial 
space above it laid down by the Interna- 
tional Juridical Committee on Aviation in 
1910, which declared that aerial circulation 
should be free anywhere, but subject to the 
power of a state to lay down rules for the 
protection of safety and of private rights. 
On this principle in 1909 Denmark declared 
that Germany had no right to establish a 
station in its territory from which to fly 
to the Pole, and could forbid any flight over 
its territory if prejudicial to national in- 
terests. 

While intricate questions may arise in 
case of war, as to blockades, the rights 
of neutrals, and the rights of belligerents 
to seek harbor in neutral territory, this 
much seems settled, that projectiles may 
be fired from aircraft at defended, and 
not at undefended, towns or buildings, and 
that belligerent aircraft have no right to 
fly over neutral states. But the rule is 
likely to be very liberal in time of peace. 


Average Value of Land in Farms 


The census is an extremely useful and an 
extremely arid institution. When you, dear 
reader, look at the legend at the bottom of 
the map, the impression then given plus the 
impression already probably received be- 
cause of the forbidding appearance of the 





SMOKE SUGGESTIONS 


map itself is likely to result in the hasty 
turning over of a leaf, to pages more prom- 
ising of entertainment. And yet, when you 
are next displaying your knowledge, or your 
lack of it, in some discussion relative to 
agriculture, or land values, or taxation, 
such facts as are crystallized in the map 
may be very useful to you in the desirable 
process of overwhelming your polemical ad- 
versary by the weight of the facts with 
which you support your contentions. Mr. 
Gradgrind may have been too intense in his 
devotion to facts, but he got along better 
than Mr. Skimpole, who ignored them com- 
pletely. To help you comprehend the sig- 
nificance of the map, it is noteworthy that 
average land in farms, wherever situated, 
showed increases over values reported in 
the census of 1900. For the whole country 
the comparative figures are $32.40 per acre 
in 1910, comparable with $15.17 in 1900 
(108.1 per cent increase). Geographical 
subdivisions show percentages varying 


from 24.5 for the Middle Atlantic Division 
(New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania), ‘to 
222.4 for the Mountain Division (from 
Montana and Idaho to New Mexico and 
Arizona). The smallest absolute increase is 
that shown by New England ($5.49), with 
a relative increase of 40.5 per cent. The 


largest absolute increase is found in the 
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East North Central Division, commonly 
termed the Middle West ($27.17), with a 
relative increase of 79.6 per cent. The 
shadings given on the map are really based 
on the average value of land in farms, 
altho in some parts of the country as little 
as one-fifth of the total area of a county 
is in farms. It is also disclosed by the census 
calculations that the principal factor in the 
increase of value of farm property as a 
whole (which term includes land, build- 
ings, machinery, and live stock), has been 
the increase in the value of land per acre. 


Some Smoke Suggestions 


The average locomotive in Chicago at the 
present time is making smoke, the density 
of which is 14.92 per cent. This shows, ac- 
cording to the Railway Age Gazette, a de- 
cided improvement over the conditions re- 
corded by the city smoke commission three 
years ago, when the average density was re- 
ported as 23.3 per cent. The percentage 
gives the ratio of actual performance to 
worst possible performance; 100 per 
cent. If it gave out no smoke at all 
the percentage would be zero. The figures 
give the results of innumerable observations 
covering the entire city, designated as zone 
A, and also a zone beyond the city limits, 
designated as zone B. 














The original of this map appears on page 275 of the Abstract of the Thirteenth Census of the United States 


+ AVERAGE VALUE OF LAND IN FARMS PER ACRE, BY COUNTIES 


The averages (taken in 1910) are based only on land in farms, each county as a whole being shaded 
according to the average value of such land per acre, even tho the proportion of the county 


deyoted to agriculture is very small, 


The average value for the United States is $32.40. 
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This fact shows that smoke abatement is 
feasible, a fact which is becoming more gen- 
erally recognized. In a recent address on 
“Coal Smoke and its Practical Abatement” 
J. M. Searle, chief of the division of smoke 
inspection in Pittsburgh, brought out the 
following points, each one of which is most 
significant and suggestive: 

1. That a smokeless stack does not al- 
ways denote high furnace efficiency, but 
when it does not, the fault always lies with 
the management. 

2. That the making of smoke means 
direct waste of money to the manufacturer. 

38. That public health and convenience 
both are martyrs to the smoke evil in our 
cities. 

4. That there are far too many unavoid- 
able losses in the process of combustion 
without submitting to an easily avoidable 
loss. 

5. .That the steam jet.in any form, as a 
smoke abater, should not be used. 

6. That you should commence at your 
boilers, and not at your engines, to improve 
your plant. 

7. That the locomotive underfeed stoker, 
the gas producer power plant, also powdered 
coal, are growing factors as smoke abaters. 


8. That engineers should not permit the 
construction of any more smoky metallurgi- 
cal furnaces. 

9. That hand firing is extravagant and 
necessarily smoky, and should not be con- 
sidered. 

10. That sufficient area and proper ar- 
rangement of combustion chamber are 
among the prime factors in smoke abate- 
ment. 

11. That the soot which colors the prod- 
ucts of our furnaces can be, and is burned; 
therefore, the phrase “smoke consumer” is 
not a misnomer. 

12. That smoke makers, for their own 
protection, should be compelled to arrange 
their plants as to render their stacks prac- 
tically smokeless. 

13. That much smoke does not indicate 
much prosperity for our cities. 

These conclusions are entitled to great 
weight, not only because of Mr. Searle’s own 
position as an expert, but because Pitts- 
burgh has been one of the greatest pro- 
ducers of smoke and is now giving more de- 
tailed attention to the subject than is any 
other community. 

By a few simple changes in the construc- 
tion of its furnaces and by educating its fire- 
men to be more careful, the Atlanta Gas 
Light Company has cut down its smoke 50 
per cent., saved 4% tons of fuel per twenty- 
four hours, and at the same time increased 
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its evaporation 20 per cent., according to 
Paul McMichael, the smoke inspector of that 
city. 

“That,” says he, “is an example of what 
plants can do if they will cooperate with the 
city in eliminating the smoke nuisance. They 
only put some more bricks in their combus- 
tion chamber, in order to increase the com- 
bustion surface, and already they are saving 
nearly $15 per day in fuel, besides cutting 
down their smoke and increasing their evap- 
oration as I have said. They are going to 
make more improvements which will benefit 
them still further and cut down their smoke 
still more.” He goes to their plants and 
gives them the benefit of everything he 
knows on the subject. So much of the work 
of reconstruction has been done in the last 
two weeks that the inspector has had to 
make but very few observations of stacks 
to ascertin if they are coming within the 
law. 

The example of Chicago, Pittsburgh and 
Atlanta points the way. It will be interest- 
ing to observe if other cities will follow and 
show they appreciate the gain in efficiency 
which real smoke abatement involves. 


A Free Library for Travelers 


The extreme of library enthusiasm is 
represented in England by a proposal to 
establish small libraries in tram cars. It 
may be possible in that supposedly placid 
isle, tho one can hardly fancy anything as 
thick as a book finding room for itself in 
any of the means for transportation pfo- 
vided in the city of New York. One Eng- 
list gentleman, however, has quietly put in 
motion a benevolent little library scheme 
of his own that is distinctly not a sub- 
ject for satire. 

The Vicar of Midhurst, the Rev. Frank 
Tatchele, M. A., has had placed in the two 
railway stations of that town small book- 
cases each containing about a dozen books. 
Above each case he has p!aced this notice: 

“These books belong te the Vicar of Mid- 
hurst and are entrus‘ed to the care of 
those who use them. Travelers are wel- 
come to take a book with them on their 
journey if they will kindly replace it on 
return, or send it by post to the station 
master.” 

Here is a perfectly simple scheme. The 
borrowers are not even asked to leave 
their names and addresses, and there is no 
rule as to the length of time allowed for 
reading. The public so far has been noth- 
ing but appreciative of the vicar’s ¢onfi- 
dence, and the books have had plenty of 
use. 
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Many letters have come to him with per- 
sonal thanks and so far only one or two 
books have been missed; and they, of 
course, may be in the hands of unusually 
thoro and diligent students. The books 
are changed every three weeks, giving a 
sufficient stream of fresh literature to fre- 
quent travelers. 

Quite as novel as the railway station- 
library plan is one other practice of this 
progressive clergyman. He has a similar 
little book rack in his church, and the same 
wide use has been made of his literature 
there. 


Light Under the Sea 


The question of the depth to which sun- 
light may penetrate the water of the ocean 
may seem to most of us only a matter of a 
moment’s curious interest, but it has much 
scientific significance, because upon 
the influence of light in the water 
depends in a large degree its life 
—all the life that is useful to us, 
as, for instance, the fisheries. It 
is only since photography came 
into being that we have had any 
means of learning as to light in 
the water farther than a water- 
glass or a diver could see. Divers 
have rescended 200 feet, but must 
carrrry electric lamps in order to 
work below 10 or 15 fathoms. The 
chemical effect of sunlight, how- 
ever, penetrates much farther than 
its visible rays. When the early 
investigators lowered photographic 
plates on sounding-lines, htey were 
not surprised to find them affected 
at much greater depth than any 
diver’s eyes had looked, until at 
last traces of light were recorded 
at about 300 fathoms. Lately, how- 
ever, improved apparatus, invented 
by the Norwegian hydrographer, 
Dr. B. Helland-Hansen, has been 
used by him with remarkable re- 


that by triggers moved by a weight 
which slid down the line a plate could be ex- 
posed as long as wanted, at any desired 
depth, then covered, and so brought up with- 
out any interfering influences. It would 
show the intensity of light from above as 
compared with that received from the side; 
and the plates used were panchromatic and 
provided with color-filters, so that the pris- 
matic elements in any light present at dif- 
ferent depths would be recorded. This ap- 
paratus was let down repeatedly in the 
middle of the North Atlantic in 1910. As far 
down as 3000 feet and more it found light 
in considerable quantities, but at 5000 feet 
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The Helland-Hansen 


sults. This was so constructed PBotometer, open for 
exposure. 
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the plates were unaffected even after a long 
exposure. Below 700 or 800 fathoms, then, 
absolute darkness reigns—a fact which has 
some interesting biological relations. 

As a result of these investigations it has 
been determined that the ultra-violet and 
blue rays penetrate most deeply. “There 
were plenty of these rays,” says the report, 
“at 500 meters, whereas the effect of the red 
and green rays was imperceptible there 
after an exposure of forty minutes: Af 100 
meters the rays were of every color, x 
but even at this depth blue and ultra-violet 
rays predominated.” Such facts are of great 
assistance in dealing with such problems as 
the growth of marine plants, the colors of 
animals at different depths, and the modifi- 
cations of eyes, service of phosphorescent 
organs, etc., in pelagic creatures. 

The exposures were made at noon of 
bright davs, since only the vertical 
midday rays penetrate very deep- 
ly. Even at 10 or 15 fathoms, 
divers say, daylight disappears 
long before sunset, and except at 
high noon dark red objects look 
black and green weeds take a 
lighter tone, showing that the red 
rays disappear before the blue 
ones. A colored object will always 
look black when untouched by rays 
of its own color. At best the subs 
marine light—that is, the trans- 
parency of the water—varies a 
good deal, even in the same lo- 
cality. Now most of the minute 
organisms in the sea are depend- 
ent on light for existence, more, 
in many cases than upon tempera- 
ture; and these are at the base of 
the food supply of the higher crea- 
tures. Plants there, as elsewhere, 
can live and grow only by the dis- 
solution of carbon dioxide—a 
process which requires the aid of 
solar light. This explains why all 
the oceanic plants occur near the 
surface— a circumstance nat- 
urally followed by the fact that 
appears probable, however, that certain 
forms exist only at certain depths, so that 
the flora is in layers, as it were, and this 
seems coincident with the varying penetra- 
tion of the different light rays. All sorts 
are much more abundant in summer than 
during the darker season. 

A more striking feature of this matter 
is its bearing on the coloring of certain ani- 
mals, which has been explained by most 
zoologists by the theory of protective colora- 
tion. The naturalists on the “Michael Sars” 
observed that the different water-layers 
were characterized by animals of special 
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colors. Speaking of the Sargasso Sea they 
report: “In the hauls from 5600 to 750 
meters and deeper we found only black 
fishes and red crustaceans (prawns). At 300 
meters we found (fishes) with silvery sides 
and brownish backs. In the upper layers 
we met with transparent young fish. . 
It is very interesting to note that the upper 
limit to the occurence of these black and 
red deep-water animals is also 
the limit within which most of the sun’s 
rays are absorbed, and it is important to 
note that the red rays belong to that part 
of the spectrum which is most rapidly ab- 
sorbed by the water.” Fishes taken in the 
daytime below this layer are uniformly 
blackish; but such are sometimes taken 
much nearer the surface at night, showing 
that only when it is dark are they moved 
to rise out of the gloom of the depths. 
Thus the red and black colors of a large 
number of both animals and plants in the 
sea apparently depend upon the kind of 
light they get rather than upon anything 
else. 


Elk Preservation 


It is estimated that there are not now 
more than 70,000 elk in the United States. 
Most are to be found in the Yellowstone 
National Park and the Jackson’s Hole re- 
gion of Wyoming. The Government, how- 
ever, has at last realized the necessity of 
prompt action if these splendid animals are 
not to suffer the same fate as the buffalo. 
Congress has already appropriated $20,000 
for their feeding this winter, while last 
year over 700 tons of hay was provided for 
them at Jackson’s Hole alone. 

The Government is now ready to ship 
herds of about twenty to desirable forest 
reserves. Last summer herds were sent to 
Washington, Utah, Colorado, and Montana. 
Other States are to be supplied as fast as 
possible. The Government itself has about 
165 national forests containing some 195,- 
000,000 acres—all patrolled by an army of 
game wardens and forest rangers, and 
most of these will eventually be supplied 
with elk. It is a delicate undertaking, how- 
ever, to corral and box them for shipment 
without injury, as they are anything but 
quiet when approached by men. 

Last, but not least, the preservation of 
elk is being aided by the Order of Elks. 
For three years now the Elks have stopped 
using elk teeth as an emblem. There is 
every reason, therefore, why the useful and 
noble elk should thrive and multiply until 
they are to be found in every favorable for- 
est in the land. 
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Charles B. Alexander 


The New York Legislature elected last 
week Charles Beatty Alexander, the distin- 
guished New York lawyer, to succeed the 
late Whitelaw Reid as regent of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York. Mr. Alex- 
ander was born in 1849, and graduated at 
Princeton University in 1870. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1872 and has continu- 
ously practiced law since that time. He is 
eminent in his profession, having been con- 
nected with some of the largest litigations. 
He has long been one of the legal advisers 
of the Equitable Lifé Assurance Society of 
the United States and is now one of the 
directors. 

Mr. Alexander has always given much at- 
tention to the subject of education. For 
years he was a trustee of Princeton Uni- 
versity and has made numerous addresses 
before educational and learned bodies. He 
belongs to a family that has been devoted to 
the cause of education for a century. In 
1812 his grandfather, Archibald Alexander, 
founded Princeton Theological Seminary. 
His maternal grandfather, Matthew Brown, 
was president for many years of Jefferson 
College. His maternal uncle, Rev. Charles 
Beatty, worked with untiring zeal thruout 
his long life in Pennsylvania and Ohio, giv- 
ing away a fortune in his lifetime and leav- 
ing the remainder of his money for educa. 
tion at his death. His father, the late Henry 
M. Alexander, served as trustee of Prince- 
ton University for some forty years until 
his death, and it was said that he never 
missed a meeting of the board during that 
period. His wife, who is a daughter of 
Charles Crocker, of California, erected at 
her own expense the commencement hall at 
Princeton University and has heen very 
liberal in her educational benefactions. 

Tho Mr. Alexander has been a consistent 
Democrat and is active in affairs of the 
party, he is entirely independent in politics. 
He was a delegate to the recent National 
Democratic Convention in Baltimore, and 
was one of the junior counsel for Samuel J. 
Tilden before the Electoral Commission at 
the time it was claimed that Mr. Tilden had 
been elected President. Mr. Alexander is a 
member of the Society of the Cincinnati 
and many other organizations and clubs and 
is the author of The Life of Major Fergu- 
son. 

Tho this is the first public office that Mr. 
Alexander has ever held, it is certain that 
he will be a worthy successor to the late 
Whitelaw Reid and it speaks well for 
Governor Sulzer that he has selected a man 
of his type to fill such an important position. 
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The Fighting in Mexico 


After one day’s respite, the fighting at 
Mexico’s capital was resumed on the 11th, 
when the Federal forces made four unsuc- 
‘cessful assaults upon the arsenal, where 
Diaz held an apparently impreznable ros!- 
tion. In one of these assaults 70 Maderists 
were mowed down by the rebels’ machine 
guns. During the following days, until the 
morning of the 16th, the artillery duel con- 
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mediater, but they were rejected by both 
Diaz and Madero. Many foreigners sought 
refuge at the embassies. Against the pro- 
test of Ambassador Wilson, Madero placed 
guns where returning fire from Diaz would 
endanger the American Embassy, crowded 
with refugees, but Diaz, fearing interven- 
tion, declined to respond with his cannon. 
More than 3000 convicts were released from 
prison. They preyed upon the unfortunate 
people of the city. Both factions fired upon 

















CATHEDRAL AND TRAMWAY STATION 


In these towers, at the beginning of the fight, Madero placed machine guns, which killed many soldiers 
and civilians in the streets. 


tinued. Many buildings in the finest part of 
the city were wrecked. The new National 
Theater did not escape, and the walls of the 
National Palace were deeply scarred. 
Hotels, the American Club’s house, and the 
Mutual Life building suffered. A corner of 
the American consulate was torn away. 
Many non-combatants lost their lives, 
among them two American women while 
preparing luncheon in their home. Diaz 
used the Y. M. C. A. building as a base for 
his machine guns. 

Foreign ambassadors protested against 
such barbarous warfare in the heart of the 
city, but without success. Early in the week 
Senor De la Barra offered his services as 


ambulances bearing white flags. Diaz’s ar- 
tillery work was notably accurate, and his 


losses were small 
Madero’s. 

It was reported on the 14th that Madero 
had resigned, but the report was not true. 
He would die first, he said. A minority of 
the Senate, in special session, asked him to 
resign. He would not listen. To Mr. Taft he 
sent a message urging him not to intervene 
and saying that “terrible consequences” 
would follow if troops should be landed 
from American warships. Mr. Taft replied 
that intervention was not intended. Madero 
asserted that foreign residents would be 
safe if they should retire from the battle 


in comparison with 
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MEXICO CITY FROM THE CATHEDRAL 
The National Palace is near at hand but is not shown in this view, which 
swept by the artillery of the two armies. 
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THE JAPANESE RIOTS 


zone. Owing to the protests of the ambas- 
sadors it was agreed that there should be a 
truce of twenty-four hours, beginning at 
2 a. m. on the 16th, in order that foreigners 
might reach places of safety. After only 
nine hours, however, the truce was broken. 

In the north, Nuevo Laredo was taken by 
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nation of Prince Katsura as Premier, with 
his Cabinet. He had persuaded the Emperor 
to request the Diet to rescind its vote of 
want of confidence, but this they refused to 
do. This refusal was, for Japan, a very ex- 
traordinary and almost revolutionary act. 
It indicated that the will of the Cabinet, 
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THE NATIONAL PALACE 


The walls and doors of this historic structure, in whieh Madero defended himself, have been scarred by 
Diaz's shells. ; 


Orozco’s rebels, and Emilio Gomez pro- 
claimed himself President. Near the capi- 
tal, Zapado’s bandit army was inactive. A 
few of his men entered the city and robbed 
the people. Our Government sent six war- 
ships to the Mexican coast. Leaders of both 
parties in Congress opposed intervention. 
Director Barrett, of the Pan-American 
Union, proposed that there should be a com- 
mission of mediation. This was sharply. re- 
sented by the American colony in the Mexi- 
can capital. 


The Japanese Riots 


During the week Japan has seen such 
riots in her capital and elsewhere as char- 
acterized the news of the Treaty of Ports- 
mouth. The opposition not of the Diet only, 
But of the whole country, forced the resig- 


even supported by the reverence paid to the 
Emperor, could not be allowed to overthrow 
the will of the people; that it is the people 
that rule thru their Diet, and not the Em- 
peror nor the oligarchy ot Elder Statesmen. 

When Prince Katsura and his Cabinet 
had presented their resignation they were 
actually stoned by a mob in the streets, and 
the unruly crowd attacked the offices of 
newspapers which had supported the min- 
istry and attempted to set them on fire. 
The police and gendarmes drew their 
swords, and many were wounded and six 
were killed, and the military was called out 
to protect the residences of Prince Katsura 
and his Cabinet. The Diet was adjourned 
for three days, but was not dissolved, as 
Katsura had desired. Peace has been re- 
éstablisht by the appointment as Premier 
of Count Yamamoto, who represents the 
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Constitutionalists. He has many friends in 
this country, for he graduated in our Naval 
Academy in 1877, and has made five visits 
to the United States. He has been Minister 
of the Navy, has reached the rank of 
Admiral, and during the Russian war, while 
Admiral Togo commanded the fleet, he was, 
as Minister of the Navy, directing opera- 
tions and was called “the brains of the 
navy.” , 

It may be well to consider the growth of 
constitutionalism. When the Constitution 
was framed it was the idea of Prince Ito 
and the other framers to follow the German 
system and have the Cabinet responsible to 
the Emperor alone, and not to the Diet. It 
was to be-superior to politics. It was im- 
material whether it had the support of the 
representatives of the people or not. Natu- 
rally conflict immediately arose, and disso- 
lution followed dissolution until the break- 
ing out of the war with China in 1894, 
when opposition was, suspended for a year. 
Aggin there was conflict until Prince Ito, 
always the most enlightened of the leaders, 
entered into an understaading as Premier 
with Count Itagaki, leader of the Liberal 
party. Under this arrangement there was 
no serious opposition, and yet there was fre- 
quent friction, until in 1897 the first party 
Cabinet was formed with the approbation 
of Ito, with Count Okuma as Premier, but 
it had a very short existence. Then Prince 
Ito determined to organize a party of his 
own, a great patriotic party which should 
never degenerate into partisan tactics. Dur- 
ing the fifteen years that have followed 
that party has three times formed cabinets, 
but the step which Prince Ito then took 
toward the dependence of the Cabinet on 
the popular house of the Diet would seem to 
have developed into a full constitutional 
course. 


What Congress Is Doing 


Mr. Taft has vetoed the Immigration bill, 
because of the literary test in it. In the 
Senate, the House (Webb) bill, to prevent 
the shipment of intoxicating liquor into 
States that have prohibitory laws, has been 
passed. No action. is to be taken by the 
House upon the Senate’s resolution for a 
single Presidential term of six years, or 
upon a proposed substitute exempting Mr. 
Taft, Mr. Wilson and Mr. Roosevelt from 
the part which forbids re-election. The 
House has passed a bill prohibiting the 
marriage of whites with negroes, Chinese, 
Japanese or Malays in the District of Co- 
lumbia. The Senate Republicans have de- 
cided to promote the passage of bills for 
the physical valuation of railroads, a tariff 


commission, and an eight-hour day for 
women in the District. 

In the Senate, on the 15th, there were 
services in memory of the late Vice-Presi- 
dent Sherman. One of the addresses was 
made by Mr. Taft. This was the first time 
in 112 years that a President had spoken di- 
ectly to the Senate while the latter was in 
session. Prominent Democrats in the House 
complain because their party is making ap- 
propriations so large that all records will 
be broken. Provision for two battleships 
raises the navy’s total to $146,000,000, and 
the pension appropriation is larger than in 
any past year. Protest was made against | 
the payment of $60,000 for the Pujo com- 
mittee’s expenses, which included $2561 
($500 a day, and cost of transportation) 
for the specialist who examined William 
Rockefeller’s throat. 


The Approach to Constantinople 


Our reports of the fighting in the Balkan 
war come not from correspondents, who are 
strictly excluded on both sides, but are 
mainly such as are given out by the author- 
ities at Constantinople and Sofia: Of these 
the Bulgarians seem to be the more trust- 
worthy, but they report only successes. 

For the purpose of strengthening their 
defenses at the Gallipoli peninsula for the 
protection of the Dardanelles, a large 
Turkish reinforcement of two divisions was 
disembarked at Charkeui, the task taking 
two days. On the third day the Bulgarians 
attacked them fiercely as they were moving - 
to Bulair, and, finding themselves likely to 
be surrounded, the Turks fled in panic to 
their ships, where they reémbarked with 
difficulty under the protection of their guns. 
The Bulgarians claim to have buried 2500 
bodies, and report. that 3000 more were 
scattered over the fields, and that the 
Turkish loss was 10,000. It is remarkable 
that several days may pass with scarcely a 
word of news from the front, whether at 
Chataldja or Gallipoli, owing to the ex- 
clusion of correspondents. The Bulgarians 
appear to have been pressing forward with 
success along their new attack on Gallipoli, 
and have reached Bulair, on the neck of 
the peninsula, after inflicting great losses - 
on the Turkish troops. At Chataldja the 
Bulgarians are strictly on the defensive, 
while the Turks have made sorties, in one 
of which, on February 9, several thousand 
Turks are said to have fallen in an attack. 
But on the extreme right flank the Bul- 
garians were exposed to a convergent fire 
from the Turkish warships on the Sea of 
Marmora, and they retired five miles with 
insignificant losses. 


























V.—The Question of Mediums 


What is an advertising “medium”? 
We hear much about them, among ad- 
vertisers, but there is much confusion 
of mind in definition and assay. An ad- 
vertising medium is, of course, that 
which conveys the advertising message 
from the advertiser to the advertisee. 
But then again we wish to know how 
well qualified for that service is the al- 
leged, or so-called, medium. And right 
here we are up against a problem that 
can neither be guessed nor easily solved. 

Nothing in the business world is more 
fallacious and altogether misleading 
than the usual supposition that a period- 
ical, for example, has only to attain to a 
large circulation to become a good ad- 
vertising medium. Some of the periodi- 
cals having the largest circulations are 
relatively the poorest mediums, for 
some advertisers. And contrariwise, the 
paper or magazine with a small or 
medium circulation will often produce 
the greater returns for some advertisers. 

The readers of a magazine or news- 
paper may not unfairly be likened to a 
company of people assembled in a public 
hall to listen to the exposition of some 
project or subject. What sort of a crowd 
is it, and why are they there? Is it a 
big crowd, gathered together by loud 
beating of drums, jostling each other, in- 
tent upon the comic interludes or the 
rag-time of a brassy orchestra, coming 
and going with feverish irresolution of 
motive? Or is it an orderly gathering of 
purposeful people, who find seats, study 
the program, attend to the speakers, and 
manifest constant interest and enthusi- 
asm? : 

The first crowd will not be deeply in- 
terested in anything that may be said 
to them in the way of an appeal. The 
second assembly will. The first crowd 
typifies the circulation of the great popu- 
lar periodicals. The second that of the 
conservative journals, such as THE IN- 
DEPENDENT. Advertisers get returns from 
both kinds of crowds—different kinds 
of results. The big and uneasy crowd 
notices the spectacular, and responds, to 
it. They also notice the modest and 
sedate and truthful advertisements, and 
some of them respond. 

The great majority of the big crowds 
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do not pay attention to what the adver- 
tisers have to say, do not see it, do not 
appear conscious of the advertisements. 
There is business gathered from these 
big circulations, of course, but is there 
adequate business drawn from them? It 
is doubtful if there is, for the majority 
of the advertisers and in profitable vol- 
ume. It has been becoming mcre and 
more apparent that the big circulations 
are not yielding sufficient returns to the 
advertisers, since the volume of business 
in these mediums has been steadily dimin- 
ishing. Much of the advertising in the 
big mediums is transient. Many of the 
contracts are not renewed. Of the aa- 
vertisers of last year but a smal) propor- 
tion are advertisers this year. 

With another class of mediums it is 
different. Their advertisers get returns 
to justify the expenditure, if they ad- 
vertise wisely. They stay in those periodi- 
cals year after year. They study their 
audiences, and the audiences are constant 
enough to permit of being known. They 
appeal to the people they know will at- 
tend to their appeal. They get the re- 
turns they know they will get. They are 
able to put their cases before a body of 
readers who read, and who are buying 
that periodical because they wish to read 
it—who buy it year after year as a mat- 
ter of course, because it is a material 
part of their lives. 

There is a great amount of fustian in 
the “circulation” question. It is very easy 
to have too much—and not at all easy to 
have enough! The big periodicals get too 
much, of the kind they get. The smaller 
and more stable periodicals do not get 
enough, but what they have is 99-100 
per cent fine. There is a decided drift of 
both readers and advertisers toward the 
smaller periodicals. How pronounced this 
drift is may not be realized. It may be 
estimated by such as take note of the 
volume of advertising in the leading 


‘mediums. THE INDEPENDENT, for ex- 


ample, had last month nearly as much 
advertising as the magazine that a few 
years ago led the whole field. But there 
are advertisers in both classes that made 
good and those that did not; which goes 
to show that the medium is, only one 
element in advertising success. 
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Workmen’s Compensation Laws in 
New York 


The principle of compensation for in- 
jured workmen has become a fixed fact in 


our social constitution. Political constitu- 
tions at variance with it have already be- 
come an anachronism, and nothing remains 
to be done with them but to toss them on 
the scrap-pile of outlived doctrines. The 
old common law defenses long resorted to 
by employers have been swept aside by 
common agreement all over the country, 
and in twelve States which have enacted 
compensation laws they have virtually 
been proscribed. 

Two years ago New York indicated its 
espousal of the new doctrines governing 
the relations of employees and employers 
by enacting the Phillips-Wainwright bill, 
which was subsequently declared unconsti- 
tutional. The present session of the Legis- 
lature has three bills before it for consid- 
eration: the Murtaugh-Jackson bill, sup- 
ported by some of the labor organizations; 
the McClelland bill, backed by the Nation- 
al Civic Federation; and the Foley bill, 
which has the approval of the New York 
Insurance Department. 

The Murtaugh-Jackson measure in its 
provisions approximates to a system of 
state insurance; creates a State Commis- 
sion of Industrial Accident Awards to ad- 
minister the fund; and virtually compels 
employers to cover their workmen’s liabil- 
ity in it. The other bills mentioned permit 
employers to carry their own insurance; to 
form mutual associations; to contribute to 
a state fund; or to insure their liability 
in stock insurance companies. 

Our predilections incline to any measure 
that will most completely and most secure- 
ly protect the worker; but we also lean to 
the opinion that the Murtaugh-Jackson bill 
is too radical, too revolutionary and too 
monopolistic. State insurance is an untried 
experiment; evidences are multiplying 
which indicate the existence of serious de- 
fects in the one now being tried by the 
State of Washington; and we fear that the 
interests of the workingmen of New York 
are too large to put at hazard in that way. 
That system of insurance may eventually 
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prove to be as good or better than those 
already in use, but we do not believe it 
should be adopted anywhere to the exclu- 
sion of all others. If it is superior in its 
class it can stand competition. Its victory 
under those conditions enhances confidence 
in it. 
If Two and Two Were Ten. 


In last week’s Collier’s appears the second 
of a series of articles by Arthur E. McFar- 
lane under the comprehensive caption, “The 
Business of Arson.” We learn that in the 
first article some general proofs were pre- 
sented, and that on the present occasion 
those are supplemented by evidence of a 
special character—testimony from people 
who should know best: insurance officials 
and firemen. 

The writer makes the technical fire insur- 
ance term, “moral hazard,” synonymous 
with arson, after which he proceeds blithely 
on his way to quote underwriters as author- 
ity for the statement that from one-half to 
eighty per cent of the fire waste of the 
country is due to systematically planned and 
deliberately executed incendiarism. “The 
owner of the property,” he says in prepar- 
ing to make “moral hazard” and arson 
equivalents, “has his eye on his insurance 
money. And to say that ‘moral hazard’ is 
anything else but that is quibbling and 
sophistry.” 

Before quoting his insurance authorities 
in support of his theories he says “their 
testimony is the same—tho always for 
the disagreeable word ‘arson’ there is 
substituted that insurance euphemism, 
‘moral hazard.’” Mr. Amonson, of the 
People’s National, places our fire loss 
thru arson at one-half; Theodore Stein, 
president of a small Indiana company, 
thinks the honest claimants form but a bare 
majority; a New York general agent is 
quoted as saying that if the moral hazard 
were eliminated rates would decline 25 per 
cent; “reliable insurance men in Canada 
and the Pacific Coast estimate the percent- 
age of crooked losses at 60 per cent”; A. 
G. Patton, general rating engineer of the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange, is 
credited with saying it is 67 per cent; 
George W. Hoyt, second in command of the 
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United States Branch of the Liverpool & . 


London & Globe, is made to say that the 
moral hazard losses in America are 70 per 
cent; and an insurance lawyer, a New 
Jersey adjuster, a general agent and a New 
York broker contribute percentages of, re- 
spectively, 60, 70, 75 and 80. A great diver- 
sity of opinion! 

The author of the article himself makes 
it more than 100 per cent. The estimated 
fire waste of the United States and Canada 
runs about 225 millions a year. In his intro- 
duction, set in big-faced italic type, Mr. 
McFarlane says: “When all factors are ac- 
counted for, the United States and Canada 
lose a quarter of a billion dollars annually 
thru fires either deliberately set or allowed 
to take place for the collection of insurance. 
This, too, is the lowest possible estimate.” 

As Mark Twain observed on a memorable 
occasion, the report is considerably exagger- 
ated. 


The Connecticut Mutual 


As, stated in President Taylor’s report to 
the members, the Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company occupies a distinctive 
place in the history of American life insur- 
ance. Its underwriting principles have un- 
dergone few changes in the sixty-six years 
of its career. They have been developed in 
the interests of policyholders, but never for 
any consideration departed from, even tem- 
porarily. Thirty years ago the reserve 
standard of the company, as the result of 
an exhaustive analysis of the then existing 
financial, economic and social conditions, 
was advanced to a 3 per cent basis; and 
that is today the highest standard of sol- 
vency in life insurance in this country. This 
action was vigorously criticised then as 
ultra-conservative and unwarranted; but 
time has proved its wisdom, for within the 
succeeding twenty-five years, of thirty-three 
companies that had been computing their 
reserves on a 4 per cent basis, eighteen 
had gone to a 3 per cent and fifteen to a 
3% per cent basis. 

The company never departed from the 
principle of computing and distributing 
dividends annually among its members. The 
business-getting and asset-building attrac- 
tions of tontine, semi-tontine and other de- 
ferred dividend schemes never affected the 
Connecticut Mutual. It held steadily to its 
annual dividend doctrines and became, dur- 
ing a period lasting fully a quarter of a 
century, an aggressive and an uncompro- 
mising foe of tontines in all their bewilder- 
ing and seductive forms; and it finally wit- 
nessed their proscription by statute. 

The Connecticut Mutual’s record of serv- 
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ice to policyholders is a splendid chapter in 
the history of mutual life insurance. Since 
December 1, 1846, to December 31, 1912, the 
company has received premiums aggregat- 
ing $280,438,556, and has in various forms 
—death claims, matured endowments, cash 
surrenders, dividends, etc.—paid policyhold- 
ers $288,936,237, an excess of payments to 
them over payments received from them of 
$8,497,681, to which must be added the sum 
of $1,793,398 in dividends and interest due 
members and payable on demand. 

The balance sheet of date December 31, 
1912, reveals total admitted assets amount- 
ing to $69,388,478, a gain during the year 
of $546,188. The reserve, totaling $63,622,- 
936, increased $725,386, about 75 per cent 
of which is on the 3 per cent standard. In 
addition to dividends of $1,793,398, on hand 
subject to demand by policyholders, there is 
a net surplus of $3,080,136. 

During 1912 the company issued 9922 
policies for $23,030,205 of paid for new in- 
surance, and closed the year with 87,449 
policies in force for $209,394,597—a gain 
for the year in number of policies of 3965, 
in outstanding insurance of $10,239,697. 

The Connecticut Mutual has achieved re- 
sults of the most substantial character. It 
has from organization to date earned sur- 
plus at the rate of 28.87 per cent of its 
premium income; it has paid it out to pol- 
icyholders at the rate of 27.14 per cent; it 
has returned to members benefits equaling 
103 per cent of their payments to it; it 
holds a reserve as a security for its out- 
standing insurance equal to $302.78 on 
every $1000; and its total excess payments, 
plus its present admitted assets, aggregate 
$77,886,159. 


Hanover Fire 


An examination of the sixty-first annual 
statement of the Hanover Fire Insurance 
Company for the year ending December 31, 
1912, shows total assets of $4,985,659, dis- 
tributed under the following principal 
heads: bonds and stocks, $3,150,018; real 
estate, $1,129,473; premiums in course of 
collection, $428,175; cash in bank and office, 
$237,270; interest accrued and unpaid re- 
insurance, $37,223, and loans on mortgages, 
$3500. The liabilities, including $1,000,009 
of capital stock, aggregated $4,074,067, of 
which $2,701,002 was a reserve for reinsur- 
ance; $259,922 were losses in process of ad- 
justment; $68,053 was réserve for commis- 
sions and other claims, and $45,000 reserve 
for taxes. These figures thus yield a net sur- 
plus of $911,592 and, as to policyholders, a 
surplus security of $1,911,592. The growth 
of the company’s business last year is in- 
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dicated by the heavier reinsurance reserve 
it is carrying, that fund having increased 
$425,804. Satisfactory gains were made in 
premium income and admitted assets as 
well. The dividends to stockholders for the 
year were at the rate of 16 per cent. 


The National Fire 


During 1912 the National Fire Insurance 
Company of Hartford increased its capital 
one million dollars, bringing that fund up 
to $2,000,000. Its total assets made a gain 
of $3,144,933, going from $11,837,740 to 
$14,982,673, and its net surplus increased 
$1,266,929, standing at the end of 1912 at 
$3,897,205, which, with the cash capital, 
gives the policyholders a surplus of $5,897,- 
205. Gauging the progress made in the vol- 
ume of outstanding insurance by the differ- 
ence in the size of the reinsurance reserve 
fund in 1911 and 1912, respectively, it is 
evident that the National made a substan- 
tial gain in new business written, for the 
increase in reinsurance reserve at the end 
of the latter year shows at $650,063. The 
year has been a prosperous one and the 
financial exhibit indicates a condition of un- 
usual solidity, even in the face of depreci- 
ated security values on the date the state- 
ment was made. 


Connecticut Fire 


Conservatism is the keynote of the under- 
writing and financial policy of the old Con- 
necticut Fire Insurance Company of. Hart- 
ford. It makes haste slowly. Its progress 
from organization to date has been steady, 
slow and solid. During 1912 it increased its 
volume of outstanding insurance, but the 
amount was not large, as indicated by an 
increase in unearned premium liability of 
only $50,401. The assets increased $217,388 
and stood on December 31, 1912, at a total 
of $7,738,699. With its cash capital of one 
million and a net surplus of $2,272,925, the 
policyholders’ extra security stands at the 
handsome figure of $3,272,925—nearly half 
the amount of the assets. 


American Central of St. Louis 


With a capital of two million dollars, the 
management of the American Central In- 
surance Company of St. Louis concluded in 
1912 that the institution should have a 
larger business. To increase it meant a pro- 
portionate inroad on the net surplus, but 
the management felt that the capital af- 
forded abundant security to policyholders. 
The business was taken on and the liability 
for unearned premiums was augmented by 
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$336,936. As it is, however, the surplus to 
policyholders shows at $2,410,275 out of 
total assets of $5,562,287. The company’s 
fire loss experience during 1912 was at the 
rate of 52 per cent of its premiums, and its 
expense bill at the rate of 40.8 per cent. The 
expense ratio includes tax items in litiga- 
tion since 1910 which, altho the company 
won the suits, were paid in 1912, and re- 
sulted in adding about 1 per cent to the 
year’s account. 


Notes 


The Massachusetts State Fire Protection 
Association was organized at Boston re- 
cently with C. H. Blackall, chairman of the 
Committee on Fire Prevention of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, president; Charles 
H. Cole, fire commissioner, vice-president; 
Charles F. Danforth, secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual Union, and general in- 
spector of fire protection and hazards, sec- 
retary. The movement is a codperative one 
among members of chambers of commerce, 
boards of trade, representatives of fire de- 
partments, insurance companies, underwrit- 
ers’ associations, industrial and financial] 
corporations and individuals, for the pur- 
pose of investigating hazards in an effort to 
lessen or remove them; to reduce the de- 
struction of life and property to a mini- 
mum; to furnish information on the pre- 
vention and extinction of fires, the improve- 
ment of laws and the general betterment of 
existing conditions. Meetings will ve held 
quarterly, with the annual meetings in 
June. 


Under the new insurance law of Japan, 
now effective, life companies transacting 
business in the Empire are required to in- 
vest 60 per cent of their reserves in ap- 
proved Japanese securities. The Equitabie 
Life Society has discontinued business there 
and will permanently withdraw. Texas and 
Japan are not as far apart in some attrib- 
utes of civilization as they are in distance. 


Insurance Commissioner Hardison, of 
Massachusetts, has approved the applica- 
tion filed by the stock liability companies 
doing business in that State for a reduction 
of 25 per cent in all workmen’s compensa- 
tion rates in force on January 1, 1913. 


In his annual report Insurance Superin- 
tendent Emmet, of New York, expresses an 
opinion against State insurance as related 
to fire insurance, adding that it is not an 
exact science, contains elements of specula- 
tion and must be carried on “by men who 


. are willing to venture their private re- 


sources in hazards.” 
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